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Perkins roll shop is the largest in the world. 



















Perkins organization is always prepared to build 
NG? CALENEPE EE \ 
WASEDA 


your rolls to meet exactly your production require- 


ments. 





Perkins refills and remakes include the rolls of any 





manufacture, domestic or foreign, for any applica- 


tion in the paper industry. 


B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc., Holyoke, Mass. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


Cotton Rolls Chilled Iron Rolls Friction Calenders Rag Cutters 
Paper Rolls Granite Press Rolls Embossing Calenders Stock Cutters 
Embossing Rolls Glassine Supercalenders Mullen Paper Testers Paper Dampeners 

Web Supercalenders Tensile Testers 
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Robert Gair, Founder 


>>» DURING THE PAST CEN- 
TURY many great inventions and dis- 
coveries have come into use which 
today are considered a part of our in- 
dustrial and scientific world. In com- 
memoration of the opening of A 
Century of Progress Exposition in Chi- 
cago in 1933 The Paper Industry cat- 
ried an article on page 64 of the May, 
1933, issue, entitled “One Hundred 
Years of Progress.” This article re- 
called the fact that machine-made paper 
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“Through the Years” 


1864-1939 


was first made in this country a little 
over a hundred years previous to that 
time. One outstanding development in 
the industry was the establishment of 
the wood pulp industry. The first soda 
pulp mill was established in 1854 fol- 
lowed by the establishment of a 
groundwood mill in 1867, a sulphite 
mill in about 1883 and the sulphate 
mill in 1909. 

Many other developments have been 
recorded during this period, among 
them the establishment of a paper com- 
pany which, from humble beginnings 
on a small street in New York City, 
has grown to a large corporation with 
an extensive number of plants both in 
the United States and Canada. July 7, 
1939, marked the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of Robert Gair Company, Inc. In 
commemoration of this anniversary of 
the company, a pioneer in the scientific 
development of the paperboard indus- 
try, a history of the firm and of its 
founder, Robert Gair, has been com- 
piled by Wilbur F. Howell, secretary 
of the company. The publication, en- 
titled Through the Years, accurately 
records the remarkable growth and de- 


velopment of the Robert Gair Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Captain Robert Gair was mustered 
out of the Union Army on May 31, 
1864. Sixty days later he established 
himself in business in leased quarters 
at 143 Reade Street, New York City, 
as a —_ jobber, handling various 
kinds of paper for retail merchants. 
Among the early customers was the 
firm of Law and Mitchell, another 
paper jobbing house. When it failed, 
George West, the largest creditor 
stated that he would agree to let the 
company try to work out its difficulties 
if Robert Gair was given control. This, 
then, was the start of manufacturing 
by the Gair Company. Mr. Gair paid off 
all the debts of Law and Mitchell and 
practically repaid the original invest- 
ment, although not legally responsible 
for this sum. In 1867, he became asso- 
ciated with George West under the 
name of Gair and West. The Gair 
and West partnership was dissolved 
after a few years and from then until 
1903, when the company incorporated, 
the business was carried on under the 
name of Robert Gair. 


Air view of the Robert Gair Company’s Piermont (New York) plant, one of its largest units. 











>> Year after year the business grew 
—the lines of merchandise expanded 
and on a four-page leaflet issued Janu- 
ary 1, 1871, there were listed such 
items, as paper bags, satchel bottom 
parchment sacks, cotton sacks, etc. On 
the leaflet, Robert Gair’s business is de- 
fined as “plain and ornamental job 
printer.” The cover of a catalogue of 
October 1, 1878, shows that he occu- 
pied the premises of both 143 Reade 
Street and 161 Chambers Street—proof 
of the steady growth of the business. 

Finally, after more and more items 
were added to the Gair line and new 
additional equipment and machinery 
were installed, the Gair plant expanded 
from the original two ; ome on Reade 
Street to the entire building at that 
address, and later, ownership of all of 
141 and 143 Reade Street, 161-163 
Chambers Street and occupancy under 
lease of part of 165 Chambers Street. 
From the flagstaff floated the flag, 
“Metropolitan Paper Bag Company,” 
an indication of the paper bag activi- 
ties. 

It was during this New York period 
that Mr. Gair made certain machines 
for the manufacture of corrugated 
paper and it was in New York that he 
evolved the principle of cutting and 
creasing folding cartons in a single ma- 
chine operation, which made mass pro- 
duction of folding cartons at low cost 
possible. While the invention of these 








things was conceived in New York, 
their practical application did not gain 
momentum until the establishment of 
the Gair plant in Brooklyn. 

In 1888, the Gair plant was moved 
to the Brooklyn waterfront near the 
Brooklyn Bridge. There, the business 
expanded rapidly ; building after build- 
ing was erected, and Robert Gair's 
holdings and factories became a city 
within a city and was commonly called 
“Gairville.” After many tests, Mr. 
Gair erected the first big multi-storied 
concrete factory building and _ this 
proved such a success that all subse- 
quent buildings were made of the same 
material. 

Some of the most interesting devel- 
opments in the company’s history oc- 
cured during this period, during which 
time the manufacturers were confined 
to fabricated paper goods. It was dur- 
ing this time that the lines of manu- 
facture were extended greatly and the 
motto of the company, “If It’s Made of 
Paper We Have It’’ was justified. In 
addition to the regular line of folding 
cartons and shipping containers there 
were added, envelopes, bags, lace 
papers, chop frills, set-up boxes, labels, 
show cards, paper doilies, blotters, 
seals, calendars, etc. After 1910, it 
was evident that the most important 
lines were the folding cartons and the 
shipping cases and during the decade, 
1910-1920, all other lines were sold. 

















Press on which Mr. Gair experimented with his process of cutting and creasing folding 
cartons in one operation. Patent application was in process in 1879. 
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It was during the late 1890's that the 
branded product and advertising grew 
and the folding carton came into its 
own. 


>> Robert Gair began the manufac- 
ture of corrugated products during the 
latter part of the 19th century but vol- 
ume dia not appear until the settle- 
ment of the famous Pridham case in 
1914 which led the railroads to use the 
material for shipping. 

After the business increased in vol- 
ume it became apparent that it was not 
economical to pay freight on paper- 
board from the mill to the plant and 
then from the plant to the customer 
and an arrangement was made to bring 
into the company, three large paper- 
board mills located at Piermont, New 
York; New London, Connecticut, and 
Haverhull, Massachusetts. In the late 
1920's, the business and equipment of 
the Interstate Corrugated Box Com- 
pany of Brooklyn was brought to- 
gether with the business of the Warner 
Childs Company, Medford, Massachu- 
setts. A paperboard plant at Tona- 
wanda, New York, was also added. 
Since 1930, the organization has been 
rounded out in the United States by 
the acquisition of further fabricating 
units and the Canadian field has been 
entered. Robert Gair Company, Inc., 
now has plants at Bogata, New Jersey, 
Syracuse, New York; Newton Upper 
Falls, Massachusetts; Utica, New 
York; Holyoke, Massachusetts ; Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in addition to folding car- 
ton, container and paperboard plants 
in Toronto, Hamilton, London, Wind- 
sor, Montreal, Frankford and Camp- 
bellford, Canada. 


>>D Since the time that Mr. Gair 
decided to go into the paper business, 
there have been many changes in de- 
sign and construction of paper cartons 
and boxes. The pioneering tradition 
handed down by the shrewd and hard- 
working Mr. Gair has been kept intact 
by the present company. The research 
of its chemists and engineers goes on 
day in and day out to develop new 
products, mew methods and new uses 
for paperboard. It is the company’s 
policy to sell the merchandising ideas 
and, as is stated in Through the Years, 
“the orders take care of themselves.” 

It is a far cry from the days when 
the Gair letterheads quaintly listed their 
comparatively small number of items 
and the catalogues stated that Robert 
Gair could “turn out orders promptly” 
and that the goods “simply defies com- 
petition.” These advertising pieces re- 
flect, however, the driving power of 
Robert Gair himself. Not content with 
his mechanical ability, he had a flair 
for merchandising both his own prod- 
ucts and those of his customers. Lewis 
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‘ CY 
... In line with progress, Pulp * Actually, there is no compromise in the 
and Paper Mills can profitably forward surge of business. Evidence of suc- 


cess is everywhere. And in every instance 


accept the Precision Cutting of a of success there attends modern equipment 


and modern methods. 


The Pulp and Paper Mill needs the profit advan- 
tages of a modern trimmer. Trimming is one 


of the final operations. Accuracy is paramount. 


. The Seybold Mill Trimmer not only assures 
e accuracy in the splitting of piles, but gives 
volume production for greater profits. 


»* Sales and Service: 


e New York: E. P. Lawson Co., Inc. 
426-438 W. 33rd Street 


e Chicago: Chas. N. Stevens Co., Inc. 
110-116 W. Harrison Street 


e Atlanta, Ga.: Harris-Seybold-Potter Service Cor- 
poration, 120 Spring Street, N. W. 


e Dayton: Seybold Factory 


e San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle: 
Harry W. Brintnall Co. 


e Toronto, Montreal: Harris-Seybold-Potter 
(Canada) Limited 





e London, England: Smyth-Horne, Limited 
Products by Seybold: Book Compressors * Book Trimmers « Cut- e Latin America and West Indies: 
ting Machines « Drilling Machines + Knife Grinders « Die Presses National Paper & Type Co., Inc. 


* Round Corner Cutters « Stamping Presses + Wire Stitchers 


SEYBOLD DIVISION - HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER CO 
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Mumford has said: “Robert Gair was a 
figure; to understand him, to under- 
stand the industry he helped to create 
is to have a keener insight into the 
material force of modern civilization. 
More than any personality except that 
of Roebling, the creator of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, Robert Gair most certainly 
dominates the Brooklyn waterfront.” 

Today the Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., which has lived to see the paper- 
board production of the country rise 
from two thousand tons a year to over 
five million tons annually—and which 
has served many customers for over two 
generations—reflects, in no small way, 
the genius of its founder. Year by 
year, step by step, the Robert Gair 
Company has steadily kept pace with 
new developments and has created its 
own. It is as Robert Gair himself 
would have wanted it—had he lived 
“Through the Years.” 


* 


NEW COMPANY 
BUILDS MILL AT 
GLENS FALLS 


A new plant for the manufacture of 
high grade bleached kraft, bleached 
sulphite, and groundwood by the Ox- 
ford and McGregor processes is now 
being built by the Adirondack Pulp 
and Paper Corporation, newly-formed 
organization at Glens Falls, New York. 
License to produce the above prod- 
ucts was given by the American Indus- 
trial Company of Buffalo, New York. 

The new corporation is headed by 
well-known local Glens Falls men. A 
tract of land has been purchased near 
the Imperial Wall Paper Color Com- 
pany with ample spring water to take 
care of processing needs and it is ex- 
pected that the first 30-ton unit will 
be in operation in about two months. 
The machinery has been ordered from 
the American Paper Machinery and 
Engineering Works. Ground was 
broken for the new plant on July 10. 


* 


TRUCKERS FIGHT 
REDUCTIONS IN 
FREIGHT RATES 


A hearing before Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Trezise was held 
in Boston on July 17, at which time 
trucking company opponents of the 
proposed freight rate reductions on 
paper to Boston put in an appearance. 

e ae ser in question involved 
general reductions on less carloads as 
well as carload rates from a large num- 
ber of paper mills on the Boston and 
Maine Central Railroads to Boston. The 
idea was to offset store-door truck de- 
livery tariffs to a considerable extent. 
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It is not known whether the examiner 
will submit a formal report on the mat- 
ter or not. The proposal originated 
with the carriers themselves, rather 
than with the shippers, and was de- 
signed to win back a share of the traffic 
now moving over the highways. It 
was the first of a series of similar re- 
ductions proposed by the same rail- 
roads on a large list of commodities. 
* 


LUFKIN MILL 

PROGRESSING WELL 

AHEAD OF SCHEDULE 

At the twenty-fifth annual conven- 
tion of the Texas Forestry Association, 
held in Nacogdoches, Texas, July 26, 
E. L. Kurth, president of the Southland 
Paper Mills, Inc., told the convention 
that the company’s newsprint mill at 
Lufkin, Texas, is rapidly nearing com- 
pletion. He said that the brickwork 
was 70 per cent complete, all steel in 
place, and work had begun on install- 
ing the boilers and some of the ma- 
chinery. It now seems that the anticipa- 
tion of starting production in Decem- 
ber is well founded. 

In the course of his remarks, Mr. 
Kurth advanced the theory that the 
manufacture of newsprint from slash 
pine would provide a new industry for 
the South. He believes at least fifty 
mills could be distributed throughout 
the South, which, of course, was the 
dream of the late Dr. Herty. One in- 
teresting statement was Mr. Kurth’s 
prediction that within the next five 
years the Lufkin mill would be en- 
larged to three times its present size 
and eventually might be exporting 
paper to South America, a market now 
supplied by foreign mills. 


+ 


FORM MASONITE 
COMPANY OF 
CANADA, LTD. 


The newly-incorporated Masonite 
Company of Cond, Ltd., has already 
started work on a new plant located 
at Gatineau, Quebec. The new Ca- 
nadian enterprise will manufacture all 
the hard board products made by the 
Masonite Corporation in the United 
States, including Presdwood, standard 
and tempered Temprtile, special con- 
crete form board, Century of Progress 
flooring, Quartrboard and deluxe Quar- 
trboard. 

The Masonite Company of Canada, 
Ltd., came into existence as a result 
of the collaboration of the Canadian 
International Paper Company and Ma- 
sonite Corporation of the United States. 
Primary distribution of the products 
of the new plant will be through two 
selling agencies which are now selling 





the products produced by the United 
States plant—International Fibre Board 
Ltd., and the Donnacona Paper Com- 
pany. 

S. L. de Carteret, vice president of 
the Canadian International Paper Com- 
pany, Montreal, is president of the 
Masonite Corporation; R. G. Wallace, 
vice president of the American organi- 
zation of Masonite, is also vice presi- 
dent of the Canadian company; R. L. 
Campbell is secretary, and F. A. Laird 
is treasurer. The company has its head 
office in Montreal. 


The erection of the plant at Gatineau 
offers peculiar advantages from the 
standpoint of shipment and better serv- 
ice; and from the standpoint of better 
production, the services and facilities 
of the closely-adjacent plant of the 
Canadian International Paper Com- 


pany. 


MAJOR CHANGES 
AT CONTAINER 


The Container Corporation, Chicago, 
advises that on July 1, its properties 
were divided into four divisions, each 
with a senior executive in charge. 

First—The Philadelphia plant with 
all of its various departments will be 
directed both as to sales and operations 
by John J. Brossard. The Natick plant 
will have as its local general manager, 
George LeBlanc, who in turn will come 
under the supervision of Mr. Brossard. 
Both Mr. Neil and Mr. Thomas will 
be given opportunities to work in other 
localities for the corporation but, so 
far, nothing has been definitized as yet. 
James W. Kane has been transferred 
to Philadelphia as the head of the op- 
erating division at Philadelphia directly 
under Mr. Brossard’s supervision. The 
vacancy created by Mr. Neil's transfer 
will not be filled as with Mr. Brossard 
permanently at Philadelphia, he will 
have the necessary time and opportun- 
ity to supervise the present departmen- 
tal sales managers of containers, fold- 
ing cartons and boxboard. 

Second—The Coated Board, 35th 
Street and Wabash plants, Chicago, 
will be under the direct supervision of 
Wesley M. Dixon who will be in full 
charge of both operations and sales of 
all these three properties. There are 
no other organization changes or trans- 
fers contemplated at the present time 
at any of these plants which represent 
the western boxboard and folding car- 
ton operations of the corporation. 

Third—The western plants, which 
produce containers or the strawboard, 
liner and chip board used in the manu- 
facture of containers, consisting of Og- 
den, Anderson, Cincinnati, Circleville, 
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Carthage, and Cleveland, will be under 
the direct supervision of Ira C. Keller 
in full charge of both operations and 
sales of these properties. Norbert Coch- 
ran has replaced Mr. Ekins, resigned, 
as manager of Circleville. Mr. Kane 
will not be replaced in his former 
western duties. No other organization 
changes are planned in any of these 
properties. 

Fourth—The pulp mill at Fernan- 
dina, Florida, will come under the 
direct charge of J. V. Spachner, both 
as regards Pye and sales. Mr. 
Spachner will continue the other re- 
sponsibilities he now has in connection 
with the paper stock subsidiaries, pur- 
chasing and traffic divisions. Mr. 
Cochran will not be replaced at Fer- 


nandina. 
+ 


SUSPEND FREIGHT 
RATE REDUCTIONS 


The proposed reduction in wood 
pulp freight rates from the East coast 
ports to mills in the southern penin- 
sula of Michigan and in Ohio, was 
suspended upon protest of the New 
England Paper and Pulp Traffic Asso- 
ciation. The proposed cut would have 
amounted to 2 cents a hundred pounds, 
or 40 cents a net ton. It was aimed 
to recover some of the tonnage lost to 
direct shipments by steamer from Scan- 
dinavian countries to Great Lakes 


ports. 

The suspension was effective until 
February 3, unless otherwise altered in 
the interim. Meantime, however, the 
carriers have asked permission of the 
ICC to withdraw their original pro- 
posal which puts the matter back where 
it was originally. The belief is strong, 
however, that a new sort of proposal 
will probably emanate from the car- 
riers before long. 


* 


FINANCIAL 


Tue manner in which consumer de- 
mand is keeping up the output of the 
paper mills is showing in the financial 
reports of the various companies, even 
though a markedly high production 
has been accompanied by unsatisfac- 
tory prices. That the abnormal condi- 
tion of heavy demand, coupled with 
price reductions, can long continue, 
seems hardly likely. 

Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany—Net profit for the year to April 
30 was $446,684, as against $1,557,439 
for the same period of 1938. 

Container Corporation — Earnings 
for the first half of the year were 
$32,249, compared to a net loss of 
$120,251 in the same period of 1938. 
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Construction was proceeding rapidly on the new plant of the Kieckhefer Container 
Company at Manitowoc, Wisconsin, when this picture was taken recently. Hamann 
Construction Company, local contractors. are in charge of the work. 





Crown Zellerbach Cor poration—Net 
profit for the year to April 30 was 
$5,015,390, compared with $6,211,414 
for the same period of 1938. 

Eastern Corporation — Net income 
for the March quarter was $36,949, as 
against $50,526 for the same quarter 
of 1938. 

Hummel-Ross Fibre Corporation— 
Net profit for the six months to June 
30 was $48,470, compared with $49,- 
418 for the same period of 1938. 

Johns-Manville Corporation — Net 
income for the quarter ending June 30 
was $1,078,626, as compared with 
$214,578 for the same period of 1938. 

Kimberly-Clark Cor poration — Net 
profit for the year ending June 30 was 
$1,549,251, as compared with $1,553,- 
460 for the preceding fiscal year. How- 
ever, the improved trend of business 
is shown by the fact that one-third of 
the year's profits were earned in the 
final quarter of the fiscal year. 

Marathon Paper Mills Company — 
Bonds totaling $1,750,000 are being 
called for redemption, funds being pro- 
vided by a new issue at a lower inter- 
est rate. 

Mead Corporation—Profit for the 
twenty-four weeks to June 17 was 
$157,219, as compared with profit of 
$217,459 in the same period of 1938. 
The second quarter showed an increase 
in profit compared with the first quar- 
ter. 

Mosinee Paper Mills Company—te- 
ports a loss for the year ending May 
31 of $212,229, as compared with 
profit of $42,639 for the preceding 
year. 

Rayonier, Incorporated—Net profit 
for the year to April 30 was $1,176,- 
647, as compared with $3,124,703 for 
the same period of 1938. 

Scott Paper Company—Convertible 
debenture bonds, bearing interest of 
33/4 per cent will be redeemed to a total 


par value of $500,000 on September 1 
at a premium of 5 per cent over par. 
On July 1 there was outstanding only 
$1,662,000 of the original $4,000,000 
issue. Most of the bonds previously 
retired were converted into common 
stock at the rate of 25 shares for each 
$1,000 bond. 

Soundview Pulp Company—Net in- 
come for the six months ending June 
30 was $132,382, as against $307,972 
for the same period of 1938. 

Sutherland Paper Company—Earn- 
ings for the first six months of 1939 
were $258,918, as compared with 
$391,506 for the same period of 1938. 

S. D. Warren Company—Earnings 
for the six months ending June 30 in- 
creased to $139,885 from the earnings 
of $88,115 reported for the same pe- 
riod of 1938. 

Whitaker Paper Company — Net 
profit for the first half of the year 
was $70,334, as compared with $60,- 
335 for the first half of 1938. 


* 


Prosecution of an alleged combine 
of paperboard container manufacturers 
in Canada is to be undertaken by J. J. 
McRuer who has been appointed to the 
task by Dominion Labor Minister 
Rogers. Ontario Attorney-General 
Gordon Conant announced, in con- 
nection with the case, that the 
province would not initiate any 
prosecutions for reasons which in- 
cluded the proceedings to be instituted 
and carried out by the Dominion au- 
thorities and the fact that the alleged 
combine operated in several provinces. 
Offices of the container association are 
in Toronto and most of its members 
are in Ontario. 
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WASHINGTON 


>>> AS A RESULT OF the contin- 
ued protests of American pulp pro- 
ducers against the dumping of Scandi- 
navian pulp in the American market, 
Senator Borah of Idaho has introduced 
a resolution calling for a detailed inves- 
tigation by the United States Tariff 
Commission of the effects of foreign 
competition on American production. 


>>> THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION has sus- 
pended until February 3, 1940 the pro- 
posed 40 per cent reduction in rates on 
intercoastal and imported pulp from 
north Atlantic ports to middle western 
paper producing regions, the action 
being based on the complaint of New 
England producers who object to then 
the present differential in favor of im- 
ported pulp as against the domestic 
product. 


>>» THOUGH CERTAIN EXEMP- 
TIONS for the pulpwood logging and 
peeling trade of the northeast and other 
sections were granted by the adminis- 
trator of the Wage-Hour Act, congress- 
men from Maine are not satisfied, it is 
reported, and are striving to amend the 
law to specifically exempt logging 
from the hours provision of the act. 
The amendment was written by Rep- 
resentative Clyde H. Smith (Maine) 
and stands a good chance of approval 
despite the objection of Representative 
Mary T. Norton, House Labor Com- 
mittee Chairman. 


>>> L. METCALFE WALLING, in 
charge of enforcement of the Walsh- 
Healey Act as to wages and hours on 
public contracts has denied the protest 
of the paper industry against requiring 
the wages and hours provisions of the 
Act to be applied to workers in the 
paper stock departments of paper mills, 
even though the bulk of such work is 
done on private contracts. It is held 
that the provisions of the act are ap- 
plicable to all departments of any inte- 
grated plant which at any stage of the 
manufacturing process may perform 
work on goods to be delivered to the 
Government. The ruling was made on 
a specific protest of the Jessup & Moore 
Paper Company. 
5 


Tue most cheerful news in months 
was reported in New England recently 
when it was learned that some sulphite 
pulp mills had boosted production to 
614 days weekly on heavier demand 
and specifying of shipments against 
contract. Under such circumstances, 
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These two new generators recently put into full operation in the Port Edwards, Wisconsin, 
mill of the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, will increase the hydroelectric capacity over 
10 per cent, generating 7,500,000 kw.h. annually. 


NEPCO ADDS TWO 
NEW GENERATORS 


Hydroelectric power capacity at the 
Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
which operates large mills at Port 
Edwards and Nekoosa, Wisconsin, has 
been increased over 10 per cent by 
changing two 850-hp. Leffel horizon- 
tal water wheels from driving pulp 
grinders to turning two 800 kv.-a. gen- 
erators. This is part of a long-range 
program to speed up and increase pro- 
duction at Nepco. 

Two mew generators added are 
Westinghouse kv.-a. 480 volt models, 
of exceptionally heavy design and ex- 
actly fitted to Nepco’s water wheels 


both in capacity and speed. They are 
expected to be an important factor in 
the new system of production which 
the mill’s engineers are now bringing 
close to realization. 

The two units together add 7,500,- 
000 kw.-h., or over 10 per cent, to 
Nepco’s hydroelectric capacity, accord- 
ing to Chief Engineer E. P. Gleason. 
Carl Olson, who has been with the 
company for many years, has direct 
charge of their operation and mainte- 
nance. 

Other improvements and additions 
to the equipment at the Port Edwards 
and Nekoosa mills are contemplated 
for the immediate future, according to 
company officials. 





producers cannot be blamed for their 
confidence that the worst is over and 
that the current $50 dock equivalent 
price basis on bleached sulphite repre- 
sents the ultimate low in the current 
recession. Commenting on the recent 
failure of the railroads to put through 
their cut on port rates to the interior 
on import and intercoastal wood pulp, 
domestic producers in the east point 
out that the carriers are no doubt mo- 
tivated by the increasing movement of 
sizeable cargoes by the all-water rate 
to lake ports. Two recent cargoes of 
Norwegian pulp were booked for ship- 
ment in this way. 

The reported investigation of pulp 
imports, with particular reference to 
Canadian imports, was greeted with a 
smile by some New England convert- 
ing mills, who pointed out that they 
were paying $55 dock equivalent for 
some Canadian types of bleached kraft 
and $35 for some superior Canadian 
krafts, which compares with Southern 
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U. S. kraft as low as $28 dock equiv- 
alent in the north and domestic 
bleached kraft as low as $50 per ton 
delivered. 

Port stocks in the northeast are defi- 
nitely on the wane and a buying move- 
ment of genuine proportions is antici- 
pated in the early fall. Currently many 
importers are asking $2 more per ton 
for both sulphite and kraft for ship- 
ment after January 1, 1940, than for 
either spot or last half of 1939 ship- 
ment. 

Efforts to enhance the movement of 
import and intercoastal wood pulp 
through the Port of Boston, are ex- 
pected in some sources, possibly with 
the aid of the new agency that controls 
operation of the Boston Army Base. 
Only at Mystic Terminal Piers are stor- 
age rates on pulp compatible with those 
at other ports and congestion at those 
docks have caused embargoes to be 
placed against importation unless 
pulp was loaded to cars or trucks and 
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shipped out within free time limits, 
usually before the vessels sailed. 

Albany, New York, by assiduous ad- 
vertisement and development work has 
built its pulp business up from small 
beginnings until today it is one of the 
major points of importation along the 
Atlantic coast. Boston has the advan- 
tage of an unusually large number of 
converting mills within a short haul of 
the port, besides differential freight 
lines to the west over the C. P. R. or 
the C. N. Railways. 


+ 

A “NEW WRINKLE” 

With the completion of final details 
relative to the successful application of 
wrinkle finishes to flexible materials, 
including paper, New Wrinkle, Inc., 
Dayton, Ohio, has appointed Taunton 
Coating Mills, Inc., of Taunton, Mas- 
sachusetts, as licensee for the manufac- 
ture and use of Wrinkle Finishes. 

The Wrinkle finishing of fabrics, 
leather, and paper lends a new set of 
Se to the trades converting 
exible materials into finished prod- 
ucts. It is claimed that Wrinkle fin- 
ishing is economical and has a striking 
appearance and a wide range of colors 
suitable for the new sales appeals con- 
stantly being sought by the manufac- 
turer of merchandise from flexible ma- 
terials. 

In addition to the Taunton company, 
it is also reported that the Parafhine 
Companies, Inc., of San Francisco, and 
the Buckeye Paint and Varnish Com- 
pany of Toledo, Ohio, have been ap- 
pointed licensees for the manufacture 
of Wrinkle Finishes. Norway, Sweden, 
and Finland will be covered for New 
Wrinkle, Inc., by Aktiebolaget Wil- 
liam Becker, Stockholm, Sweden. 

— 


An indictment against seven pulp 
and paper companies was returned by 
a special federal grand jury in San 
Francisco on July 12 charging viola- 
tions of the anti-trust laws in connec- 
tion with the manufacture and dis- 
tribution of newsprint paper on the 
Pacific coast. Fifteen individuals were 
named in the indictment and three 
Canadian corporations were named 
among the seven firms included in the 
indictment. 

The Government charged violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust act, alleging 
the defendants entered into an unlaw- 
ful combination and conspiracy in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce to fix 
prices for newsprint. The Government 
charged that the Canadian companies 
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entered into a combination and con- 
spiracy with American manufacturers 
to fix prices for newsprint in the United 
States. 

The companies indicted were: The 
Crown Zellerbach Paper Corporation, 
San Francisco, and its subsidiary, the 
Zellerbach Paper Company, also of San 
Francisco; Pacific Mills, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., another C-Z subsidiary ; 
The Powell River Company, Ltd., Van- 
couver; the Powell River Sales Com- 
pany, Ltd., Vancouver; the Hawley 
Pulp and Paper Company, Portland, 
Oregon, and the Inland Empire Paper 
Company, Millwood, Washington. 

Immediate steps to stop dumping of 
foreign wood pulp in the United States 
was urged by Senator Louis Schwellen- 
bach. Senator Schwellenbach said that 
bleached sulphite was being sold at the 
Atlantic seaboard as low as $42 a short 
ton and unbleached at $32 which was 
below cost of production in the United 


States. 
+ 


HOLYOKE MILLS 


Paper mills in Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts, were closed down from July 28 
until the 31st, owing to the annual 
shutdown of the canal system in that 
city for repairs. Every year, the Hol- 
yoke Water Power Company draws all 
of the water from the canals and nec- 
essary work is made during the week- 
end period. The mills were forced to 
operate on a limited scale during the 
severe drought period that has af- 
fected all of New England. The 
Connecticut River furnishes water 
for the canal system and the water 
level became so low that a complete 
shutdown was imminent. Scattered 
thunder showers and the shutdown re- 
lieved the condition to some extent, 
averting a complete closing. 


¢ 


JAPAN CURTAILS 


The sharp decrease in paper base 
stocks exports noted in April was 
attributed mainly to the curtailed pur- 
chases of bleached and unbleached 
sulphite wood pulp by Japan, it was 
reported recently by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Division of the Department of 
Cominerce. The restricted purchases 
by Japan was said to be in line with 
the recently-inaugurated policy of that 
country to be independent of imports 
of all wood pulp by 1942, it was said. 

Figures show that exports of paper 
base stocks from the United States dur- 
ing April, 1939, valued at $380,260, 
were 69 per cent below the value ot 
exports during April, 1938, and that 








exports of paper and paper manufac- 
tures during April, valued at $2,388,- 
125 were 5 per cent lower than the 
value of such foreign shipments in 
April a year ago. 

Writing paper led all classes of 
paper exports from the United States 
during the first four months of the 
current year. Foreign shipments of this 
commodity during the first four 
months amounted to 9,364,852 pounds, 
valued at $641,884 and were 5 per 
cent higher than the quantity exported 
during the corresponding period of 
1938, statistics show. 


4 


MASS. STUDIES 


Co-operating with the State of 
Massachusetts in formulating a new 
law for unemployment compensation 
based on experience ratings, is a volun- 
tary group of New England industria!- 
ists and merchants, including several 
paper manufacturers, known as the 
Massachusetts Unemployment Insur- 
ance Compensation Committee. 

Thus far, only Wisconsin has such 
a rating basis and its experience, while 
helpful to the committee, could not be 
written into the Bay State’s law in toto. 
The plan is to devise a system provid- 
ing that 60 per cent of the existing 
funds should be placed immediately to 
the individual contributors, based on 
amounts paid in. The remaining 40 
per cent would be held as a general 
reserve for all companies and would, 
it is estimated, take care of all com- 
panies based on present experience in 
the worst years. If the general reserve 
fund exceeded an amount to be deter- 
mined, the surplus would made avail- 
able for increasing the rate of com- 
pensation. There would be no em- 
ployee contributions. 

Several conferences were held and 
a law is now in process of formula- 
tion. An experience rating would be- 
gin with $28,000,000 in the reserve 
fund and $42,000,000 set aside for 
individual accounts. Such a system, it 
is stated, would permit reduction in 
payments, besides providing a more 
stable reserve and would even provide 
benefits on present experience for a 
period of 10 years for persons unem- 
ployed for reasons beyond their con- 
trol. 

+ 


>>> SIXTY-FOUR GOLFERS are 
competing in the four flights in the 
eleventh annual Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration golf tournament being held at 
Ridgeway Golf Club in Neenah, Wis- 
consin. The tournament is being di- 
rected by John Farmakes. 
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Improved acid resistance 


Many a corrosive solution classified as a 
“tough customer” becomes much better 
behaved . . . when Tellurium Lead takes 
charge. 

This claim is not based on something 
that happened in a test tube. It is founded 
on user reports from many different in- 
dustries—from plants handling sulphuric 
and other corrosive acids under conditions 
of extreme severity, even at tempera- 
tures that approach the melting point 
of the metal. In case after case, Tel- 
lurium Lead has prolonged the life 
of equipment and reduced the num- 
ber of shut-downs for repairs. 

Another highly important property 
of Tellurium Lead is this: Jt toughens 
under stress. When rolled, stretched 
or hammered, it actually becomes 
stronger. As a result, turnover points 
and joints are less subject to crack- 
ing. Furthermore, where vibration 
occurs, this capacity to develop latent 
strength minimizes buckling and 
creeping. It also gives Tellurium Lead 
improved resistance to fracture due 
to repeated heat changes. 

Tellurium Lead of our manufac- 
ture is time-tested St. Joe chemical 
lead alloyed with a small quantity of 
tellurium. It gives the advantages of 
this well-known chemical lead plus 
important new ones. Yet now it costs 
only a fraction of a cent more per 
pound than chemical lead. Available 
in sheets, pipe and coils. For further 
facts, write our nearest branch. 















































Typical User Reports 


“114” x 6 lbs. Tellurium Lead coils is 
used in a bath of 10 to 20% sulphuric 
acid and water with a steam pressure of 
5 to 15 lbs. and a temperature of 170° F. 
Tellurium Lead has not shown any signs 
of oxidation after four or five times the 
length of service of lead formerly used.” 


“We have been using Tellurium Lead 
in steam injector pipes for acid service,” 
another user reports. “We find that the 
material has a distinct advantage over 
lead formerly used. It gives the added 
rigidity and resistance to deformation 
needed under the conditions present.” 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York, Baltimore, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Cin- 
einnati, St. Louis; National-Boston Lead Co. 

John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia ; National Lead 
& Oil Co., Pittsburgh; Georgia Lead Works, sarah; 
American Lead Corp., pt Master Metals, Inc., 
Cleveland; The Canada Metal Co., Ltd.,Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg, Vancouver. 
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>be QUICK ACTION WAS NEC- 
ESSARY to avoid serious damage 
when impounded water broke through 
a break in the Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Company's dam at 
Wisconsin Rapids on July 4. The break 
gradually enlarged until water poured 
through a gap estimated at about 4 ft. 
deep and 8 ft. wide. W. E. Belter, 
the company’s power engineer, esti- 
mated the flowage at 300 cu. ft. per 
second. The municipal swimming 
pool, just below the break, had to be 


closed when inundated. 
* 


>>> PLANS ARE UNDER WAY 
TO REOPEN the Port Alice pulp plant 
of the British Columbia Pulp and Paper 
Company, situated on the West coast of 
Vancouver Island. The plant has been 
closed since April, 1938, due to a dis- 
rupted market in the Orient and adverse 
marketing conditions elsewhere. 


* 


>>» HOLLINGSWORTH AND 
WHITNEY COMPANY has reported 
that the steel framework on the main 
mill building at Mobile is now up, and 
that foundation work on the other 
buildings is nearly completed. The 
company has not as yet announced the 
type of power plant to be installed. 


BRIEFS 


>>> ABOUT A MONTH AFTER 
RESUMING PRODUCTION, follow- 
ing a shutdown of over a year, another 
layoff was ordered at the Fairville, 
N. B., plant of the Port Royal Pulp 
and Paper Company. The shutdown 
lasted two weeks. The reason for the 
idleness was attributed to the slowness 
in moving out accumulated stock. Both 
sulphite and rayon pulp are produced 
for export to the United States and 


Japan. 





¢ 


>>» PRODUCTION OF KRAFT 
WRAPPING PAPER in the United 
States, which has shown a steady 
increase annually over a period of 
years, is expected to show further gains 
with the current development of the 
wood pulp and paper industry in the 
South, according to a report from the 
Forest Products Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. Kraft wrap- 
ping production in the United States 
has grown from 480,000 tons in 1925 
to more than a million tons in 1937. 
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that period you are not com- 
pletely satisfied, send the unused 
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Manufacturers of Cleanin 
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margin. 
better flocculation and formation in 
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MAGNUS BEATEX 


makes the water penetrate and open 
up the fibre bundles more rapidly and 
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your papers. 
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>>> BRITISH COLUMBIA PULP 
AND PAPER MILLS are making real 
progress in curtailing waste and mak- 
ing profitable used of by-products. 
Members of the Vancouver Board of 
Trade recently learned that market 
conditions had dictated a more econom- 
ical production policy and that many 
steps leading to reduction in costs and 
improvement of operations had been 
taken. Officials at Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
Ocean Falls, pointed out that their big 
plant is now in a position to eliminate 
consumption of imported fuel in favor 
of hogged fuel. 


>>» THE QUEBEC FOREST PRO- 
TECTION SERVICE has announced 
that up to July 14, there had been 309 
forest fires in the province and that 
they swept 12,000 acres of woodland. 
Only 1,400 of marketable timber has 
been destroyed. 


>>» TWO MENASHA (WISCON- 
SIN) PAPER COMPANIES held an- 
nual picnics for employees and fam- 
ilies on July 29. The Central Paper 
Company held its outing on Stroebe’s 
Island in the Fox River while the Gil- 
bert Paper Company picnic was held 
at Smith Park. Games, races, and 
baseball were featured at both outings. 
The Gilbert company had, as its main 
feature, the annual amateur show in 
which a dozen acts were entered in the 
competition for cash prizes. 


* 


>>> FACTORY SUPERVISORS, 
from subforemen to superintendents, 
went back to school on July 11 with 
the opening of the fall semester of 
Pabco’s foremen training course at the 
Emeryville plant of the Paraffine Com- 
panies, Inc. The training program is 
the equivalent of a 4-year study in 
scientific management. 


+ 


>>> SUPERINTENDENTS AND 
FOREMEN of the Kimberly (Wiscon- 
sin) mill of the Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration held their annual picnic at 
Little Chute on August 1. A softball 
game was the major attraction. 


A 


>>> IMPORTS OF WOOD PULP 
into the United States for the first five 
months of this year amounted to about 
663,622 tons or approximately 23 per 
cent of the total domestic production 
of wood pulp produced in the same 
period, according to the Forest Prod- 
ucts Division of the Department of 
Commerce. Unbleached sulphite wood 
pulp imports accounted for 32 per cent 
of the total for the five months. 
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>>> THE EVENTS OF THE PAST MONTH in both 
political and industrial circles have been reassuring to busi- 
ness which has shown a gratifying expansion. 

Emphasis is placed upon political events because all busi- 
ness expansion from now until after the 1940 elections either 
will be helped or hindered as the political events are con- 
strued as being in favor of, or detrimental to business. 

All business expansion is primarily dependent upon the 
investment of private capital in industry. Private capital will 
not invest in industry unless, and until, the investors are con- 
fident that the indefensible spending and lending of tax 
payers’ money by irresponsible political bureaucrats has been 
checked. In the investors’ minds, the only definite assurance 
that such economy will prevail is the certainty that the 
present administration will not return to power for the four 
years following the 1940 election. 

However, political events, particularly those of the past 
thirty days, are encouraging, and have resulted in unmistak- 
able evidences that business will advance in volume as the 
administration declines in prestige. At present there are 
definite indices that the administration's house of cards is 
falling down. Some events that would bear out this opinion 
are: The decided and definite thwarting of the change in the 





Neutrality law, so vehemently desired; the passage of the 
Logan Bill unanimously by the Senate; the passage of the 
Hatch Bill, and the creation of the House investigation com- 
mittee of the N.L.R.B. both by heavy majorities over adminis- 
tration protests; and last, but not least, the manner in which 
both Senate and House are tearing into the spending and 
lending debacle. Business is taking full note of these events 
and is reacting favorably to them. 

Let there be no doubt about it. Capital will flow freely, 
in continuously larger volume, back into constructive industry 
just in proportion to the amount of confidence investors gain 
in the stability of the operations of the treasury that such 
investments will be protected from sequestration by lawless 
labor; and that investments will not be impaired by govern- 
mental regimentation or because punitive taxes are taking all 
of the profits. 

The campaign is on. At last the outraged taxpayers and 
punished patriots will put the administration on the defensive. 
And it seems too obvious even to predict that the old saying 
about “he who laughs last,”’ will be the theme of the 1940 
election. And above that battlefield will hover the influence 
and guidance of that greatest of emancipators. The saying 
is as true now as it ever was that ‘You can fool some of the 
people all of the time, and all of the people some of the 
time, but you can not fool all of the people all of the time.” 





>>» SOME VERY INTERESTING INFORMATION 
about the pulp and paper industry was gleaned recently from 
a study of two publications issued during June, 1939, by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Both of these publications 
relate to the Census of Manufactures: 1937. One covers the 
consumption of fuel and purchased electric energy by the 
manufacturing industries of the United States; the other, 
the relative importance of the leading industries for the 
United States. 

The first of these two publications reveals that the pulp 
and paper industry of this country, during 1937, spent 
$60,627,848 for fuel, and $25,692,048 for purchased electric 
energy. The fuel bill included the purchase of 1,280,316 
tons of anthracite coal, 15,447,254 tons of bituminous coal, 
85,599 tons of coke, 5,194,920 barrels of fuel oil and 27,- 
210,578 M cubic feet of natural and manufactured gas. The 
quantity of purchased electric energy reported totaled 3,236,- 
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120,430 kilowatt hours and cost $25,452,420; the quantity 
not reported cost $239,628. 

The second publication, treating of the leading industries 
of the United States for 1937, shows that the average num- 
ber of wage earners for the year in the paper indutry totaled 
110,809, while a similar figure for the pulp industry was 
26,994. Likewise, according to this same source, the cost 
of materials, etc., fuel, electric energy and contract work for 
the year totaled $567,449,000 for the paper industry and 
$153,652,000 for the pulp industry (wood and other fiber). 
The value added by manufacture totaled $390,491,000 for 
the paper industry and $93,540,000 for the pulp industry. 

A knowledge of these facts reveals the magnitude of the 
pulp and paper industry; and, in every one connected with 
the making of pulp and paper, they should stimulate a feeling 
of justifiable pride. In this knowledge also there should be 
recognized the responsibility that rests upon the leaders in 
the industry—management, production, engineering and 
technological. 















ON page 71 of the July 29 issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post there appears an advertisement worthy of reproduc- 
tion in a thousand different periodicals, Reader's Digest in- 
cluded. I’m going to quote this advertisement in full even 
though I couldn’t write for permission to do so. The adver- 
tiser who inserted the page plate (Columbian Carbon Com- 
pany) didn’t even use its address. . . . That's how sincere it 
was in wishing to get over a message. Untainted by selfish- 
ness or self-seeking commerciality, their hard-earned money 
was spent in an effort to help all mankind. Enthusing over 
what was being done, the name was signed but the address 
forgotten. I'm sorry about that. The absence of the address 
will keep hundreds of executives of both small and large 
businesses from asking permission to reprint that advertise- 
ment in their house-organs—distributing reprints of the ads 
in pay envelopes—putting the advertisement on bulletin 
boards. Ail of which should be done. Here’s the advertise- 
ment. I quote: 


>>D “Industry in America represents an average investment 
of $6,500 for each wage earner. In other words, industry 
has spent that substantial sum in plant, machinery, tools and 
other equipment to enable each of its forty million wage earn- 
ers to work. 

“What is the source of that $6,500? Is it not the large 
and small savings of millions of people in this country and 
throughout the world? For more than a century such savings 
have passed into America’s industrial expansion until they 
now amount to a total in billions of dollars too great for 
the human mind to envision. But— 

“Today the flow of savings into industry has largely ceased. 
Few new enterprises are being started. Obsolescent equip- 
ment in many existing enterprises is not being replaced. 
Industry is stalemated, and millions of potential wage earners 
have no work. Distribution of the things of use in our modern 
civilization lags; production is curtailed and unemployment 
drags on despite government's best efforts to change the tide. 

“What has caused this startling reversal? Why do many 
billions of dollars in savings lie idle instead of providing in- 
dustry with the means to expand and to employ more 
workers ? 

“The answer is fear—fear of present and future taxes; of 
present and future government control; of government com- 
petition; of labor disturbances stemming from injudicious 
and biased laws ; of continuing government deficits. 

“We do not profess to know when our nation’s savings 
will be freed from these fears. We do know that the great 
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““GOOD TIMES WILL COME AGAIN’’ 


body of wage earners can help to hasten that day by stand- 
ing with industry in a united effort to remove the deadening 
hand of politics from free enterprise. 

“Then good times will come again.” 


>>D That is every word appearing in the current advertise- 
ment of the Columbian Carbon Company. I don’t know 
whether that company makes carbon paper, carbon steel, or a 
by-product from coal. Maybe it deals in diamonds for all | 
know. But I do know this—if I were in the market for what- 
ever it does make I would certainly consider buying that brand 
because whoever is in charge of this company has both vision 
and fortitude. Hats off to the Columbian Carbon Company. 

And coats off to all other advertisers. If each advertiser, 
large and small, would devote one-twelfth of its advertising 
space to the propagation of such common sense, everybody 
would be far better off, the advertisers included. From A-C 
Spark Plugs to Zenith Radios, whether in national magazines, 
on the radio or in the trade press—one-twelfth of the year’s 
space might very well be assigned to carry, unselfishly, this 
doctrine of good citizenship. And advertising pays. If every 
advertiser in the United States would do this, each one would 
have renewed proof that advertising does pay, in the return 
of good times—the early return. 

I work for an advertising agency. The agency which 
employs my poor talents ranks eleventh among advertising 
agencies in the placement of industrial advertising space. 
Yesterday I bought 54 copies of the July 29 issue of the Post 
and sent it to all of our clients—with the page sponsored by 
the Columbian Carbon Company marked. I wish I could 
have told our clients that I had written the ad. But I did 
suggest their serious consideration of the insertion of one or 
two such advertisements in their present schedule. Its good 
for Business—and being good for business it is good for 
Good Times. 

And the smaller the company that does this sort of thing, 
the more effective. People rather take for granted the splen- 
did talks by Mr. Cameron on the Ford Sunday Evening Hour. 
They might expect the U. S. Steel Corporation, the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company or the Standard Oil Company to 
do this sort of advertising. But if, during the time the big 
fellows were doing it, the XYZ Manufacturing Company, the 
Cheesehole Workers’ Drill Company, the Klassy Kleaners 
Kleansing Kompany, and thirty thousand others equally 
obscure were also doing the same thing, the effect would be 
tremendous. The force of that advertising probably would do 
more to right our present-day wrongs than anything which 
could be harnessed. 

What are you going to do about it? 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVE? 


The Molded Pulp Industry 


Tue molded pulp industry of the United States is about 
eighty years old. During the first fifty years of its existence, 
this industry progressed slowly and in a small way. Not until 
the early nineteen hundreds did the industry really establish 
itself as a factor in American business and its products come 
to be recognized and used. 

The number of United States patents issued yearly that 
deal with or are closely allied to molded processes or articles, 
may serve as an approximate index of the progress of the 
industry. An analysis of such patent figures as they relate to 
machinery and equipment for producing molded pulp articles 
reveals that development activity has been in cycles of approxi- 
mately ten years duration and that the activity of each cycle 
approximately has doubled the cycle preceding it. The cycle 
most recently completed reached bottom a year or two ago; 
and a new cycle of development is now on the upgrade. An 
analysis of patent figures relating to molded pulp articles 
shows that they, too, increase in cycles which sometimes fol- 
low after each increased cycle of activity on machinery and 
equipment. Such an occurrence probably should be expected 
more or less, because the development and use of better 
machines permits the successful manufacture of a wider 
variety of articles. 

Suction or vacuum has been employed from the very start 
of the industry for forming the pulp articles. 

One of the very earliest machines for pulp molding is 
illustrated in Figure 1. In the operation of this machine the 
molding die was moved up and down by means of a rope 
wound around a shaft operated by a hand crank. Vacuum 
to form the article made by the machine was produced by the 
movement of a piston in a cylinder located above the mold- 
ing die. This piston also was operated by a rope and crank. 
After molding, the article, made with two kinds of pulp, was 
delivered to a finishing die, the delivery to and removal from 
the finishing die being accomplished presumably by hand. 

One of the early articles produced by a pulp molding 
process was a berry basket or box (Figure 2). In this case, 
a separate piston and cylinder arrangement furnished the suc- 
tion or vacuum for forming the article. A valve in the handle 
on the molding die permitted control of this vacuum. 

A further development is shown in Figure 3. Here the 
molding die was hand-operated, and the vacuum or suction 
furnished by a pump and tank arrangement. After molding 
an article in this device, the article was raised into a cham- 
ber where it was dried by the introduction of hot air or 
steam. To remove the finished article required the removal 
of a cover which was screwed in place. Such procedure seems 
a bit awkward and slow for commercial production; yet it 





has earmarks of modern methods and doubtless the device 
produced a satisfactory product. 

The device shown in Figure 4, while retaining hand- 
operating methods and apparently slow ones at that, allowed 
for the article being molded to be pressed against the surface 
of a steam-heated, dome-shaped member. Evidently it was 
felt necessary to smooth the outer surface of the molded 
article by some means not hitherto used. Probably also it was 
desirable to maintain the article accurately as to size. The 
article was a half of a pulp or paper _—. Two of these 
articles were glued together to form a globe on which a map 
of the world was pasted. 

While the four preceding devices were developed over fifty 
years ago, they do disclose a large part of the fundamental 
process and procedure incident to pulp molding. 


>>D One of the first practical applications of pulp molding 
processes to attain real commercial success was the making of 
fiber pails, tubs and barrels in various sizes and shapes. Many 
types of machines were developed for forming these articles, 
which after forming, were treated with various waterproof- 
ing compounds, baked in ovens, and finally finished and 
polished. Figure 5 illustrates a pail-forming machine together 
with section of the type of pail produced by it. A barrel- 
forming machine is shown in Figure 6. 

The advent of the fiber tub and pail made up in one piece, 
which did not fall apart even if left out in the sun, was hailed 
as a boon to humanity. The march of progress and the con- 
stant warfare between materials, however, has resulted in 
metal largely winning out over pulp so far as these articles 
are concerned. 

It was the development of molded pulp plates and dishes 
and of molded packing sheets which made the first permanent 
place in this industry. While first offered to the trade over 
thirty years ago, the demand for these products has increased 
steadily until, at the present time, several million of them 
are used every day in the year. 

The molded pulp plates and dishes are used in bakeries, 
restaurants, delicatessen and grocery stores, and also for pic- 
nics; the molded packing sheets, for the shipment of eggs 
and similar fragile articles. 

The molded pulp pie plate makes it unnecessary for bak- 
eries to transport pies on the metal plates upon which they 

(Continued on Page 571.) 
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The author's experience in the molded pulp industry dates back about thirty years to 1908 and 1909, when he was chief 
draftsman for a company which was building what is said to have been the first large-scale, commercially successful pulp 
molding machines under the immediate direction of Martin L. Keyes. @ In 1910, he became directly 


and during the next six or seven years worked with him in building what was, and what still is believed to be. the largest single 
pulp molding plant in the world. During this association. Mr. Chaplin developed and patented a number of new processes and 
machines. Following the World War (having been called to active service from the reserve list), he was connected with the Western 
Electric Company and Bell Telephone Laboratories. ® For a number of years, Mr. Chaplin carried on experimental development 
work in connection with pulp molding processes. Two or three years ago, he entered the consulting engineering field. dealing not 
only with molded pulp products and machines, but also with problems relating directly and indirectly to the pulp and paper 
industry. and it is in this capacity that he has since functioned.—EDITOR’S NOTE. 


associated with Mr. Keyes, 
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(Continued from Page 567.) 


were baked. Transferring them from the metal plates to pulp 
plates effects tremendous savings. 

The pulp plate also helps to preserve the crust of pie by 
absorbing any surplus grease or shortening in it. This char- 
acteristic of the pulp plate prevents crust from becoming 
soggy which, in turn, enhances the quality of the pie. 

Neither the metal plate nor the pressed cardboard plate 
absorb such grease or shortening in the crust. The cardboard 
plate also has a decided tendency to flatten out as soon as a 
warm pie is placed on it, thereby tending to break the crust 
and ruin the pie. 

The molded pie plate, on the other hand, retains its shape ; 
is more rigid and firm; and permits bakery products to be 
handled with much less danger of injury. 

Dishes used for lard, butter and similar products sold in 
grocery and other stores sometimes are made from wood 
veneer or from folded waxed board. Molded pulp dishes 
largely have replaced wood veneer dishes for such purposes 
because of their economy. They also offer a definite umprove- 
ment over the folded waxed board dishes for the handling 
of food products because of greater rigidity and utility. 

For many years eggs were packed in layers in wooden boxes 
or crates with a strawboard or cardboard sheet between each 
layer and with a paperboard grid-like partition for each layer 
to prevent shell to shell contact. The sheets between the lay- 
ers as well as the partitions themselves offered little give or 
cushion and the breakage of eggs was high. The advent of a 
molded pulp packing sheet, in which the bottom of each egg 
is held in a recess or cup of soft, molded pulp, reduced egg 
breakage to a large degree; and, while the egg crate, in sub- 
stantially its original form, has been retained to a large extent, 
eggs now are packed almost exclusively on molded pulp 
sheets. 

As constrasted to the making of a sheet of paper or board 
in a continuous web, each molded pulp article is molded, 
pressed and dried separately. Individual molding and other 
dies are required to enable its production. Figure 7 illustrates 
one type of machine utilized for this purpose along with 
several dies necessary for its successful operation. 

The forming or molding dies are machined to the shape of 
the desired article. Usually the surfaces of the dies are cov- 
ered with wire cloth similar to that used for fourdrinier wires. 
Each die has an adequate number of holes, grooves or perfora- 
tions of a size to enable sufficient water to be drawn through 
its wire screen surface to leave a layer of pulp on the wire 
screen. After molding, this pulp layer is pressed smooth by 
a second die. After this pressing operation, the pulp layer is 
removed from the forming die by suction applied to the sec- 
ond die and by the introduction of compressed air behind 
the article on the molding die. The second die may deliver 
the article directly to a conveyor belt or it may be removed 
by a third die which, in turn, delivers it to a conveyor. The 
conveyor in either case transfers the article to a drying oven 
for drying. 

The molding dies, instead of being mounted in a sidewise 
position as indicated in Figure 7, may be mounted on the 
surface of a drum or cylinder (Figure 8). Machines of this 
latter kind sometimes make the articles in a continuous web 
to facilitate handling, the articles being cut apart after drying. 


>>> Other styles of machines, employing single molding 
and transferring dies of the cylinder or drum type, are illus- 
trated in Figures 9, 10, 11, and 12. Instead of removing the 
articles from the dies during drying, sometimes they are car- 
ried directly through the drying oven (Figure 13) either on 
the dies upon which they are molded or on dies to which 
they are transferred directly after molding. 

Another type of machine used for producing molded pulp 
articles is illustrated in Figure 14. With this kind of machine, 
the pulp materials suspended in a liquid are sucked or blown 
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into the interior of the molding die. This die is made up in 
sections to facilitate removal of the article being molded. In 
many instances, after the article has been molded, the remain- 
ing pulp suspension is withdrawn and hot air or steam intro- 
duced into the interior of the mold for drying the pulp layer 
thereon, a procedure that makes the article ready for use when 
removed from the mold. 

This process has been used largely to make molded pulp 
figures, novelties and toys. Sometimes the surfaces of the 
molded articles are decorated by painting or spraying. 

Molded containers for dry cereals, drugs, and the like 
have met with considerable success, particularly abroad. 

The use of such an article for liquids such as milk, oil, etc., 
also has been attempted. A molded pulp oil bottle is illus- 
trated in Figure 15. One objection to the molded pulp milk 
bottle was the fact that the cream line could not be seen. One 
ambitious individual contemplated the molding of such a 
bottle with a transparent window in it as shown in Figure 16. 
There are still problems to be solved in connection with the 
use of molded pulp articles for such products. 

One rather special and unique pulp molding operation is 
the application of wood pulp directly to a copper wire by a 
machine as shown in Figure 17. In this machine both the 
wire to be covered and the molding die, which, in this case, 
is a narrow strip or perforated form on a cylinder, are car- 
ried through the pulp mixture in the tank, suction being 
applied to the perforated form. This technique results in a 
narrow strip of pulp embedding itself around the wire as 
shown in Figure 17A. The extending edges of the strip, after 
the wire and strip are removed from the molding wheel, are 
tapered and compressed as indicated in Figures 17B and 17C. 
Then the edges are spun or wrapped around the wire as 
shown in 17D, resulting in a perfect pulp covering over the 
wire as shown in 17E. 

This method of wire covering eliminates the necessity of 
slitting paper into narrow strips and of winding these strips 
on the wire. Not only do pulp molding methods effect great 
economy in wire covering, but, further, this type of insula- 
tion is more uniform, requires less space, and generally is 
more satisfactory than that made from paper strips. Such 
insulation is used to a large extent for telephone cables, where 
a number of wires are grouped together and enclosed in a 
lead sheath. A single pulp molding machine, operated by a 
crew of three or four men, can turn out nearly a hundred 
miles of pulp-insulated wire per hour. 

Molding dies for pulp molding machines may be made up 
in a number of ways. One method is to press or form a 
sheet of perforated metal to the desired shape, the metal 
being usually of brass, and the perforations about .020 in. or 
.025 in. in diameter. This method is used particularly on the 
closed molds used on the machines illustrated in Figure 14. 
It also is used for making molds for packing materials for 
eggs, glassware and other fragile objects. 

The perforated metal forms a fairly rigid, durable mold; 
and usually is backed up and supported by castings which 
reinforce the rear surface of a mold at frequent points. This 
type of die is quite useful where the shape of the article being 
molded does not require too great distortion of the perforated 
metal. If the distortion of the metal is excessive, it is apt 
either to close up or increase the size of the perforations to 
too great an extent. 

Probably the most generally used die at the present time 
is covered with fourdrinier wire cloth. This cloth is pressed 
or stretched to the die shape and secured around the edge by 
a clamp ring which also defines the edges of the molded arti- 
cle. The wire covering forms a molding surface, the die being 
cast or machined to shape and containing perforations or 
holes through which water is drawn during the process of 
depositing a pulp layer on the wire screen. 

Other types of dies, which are used to some extent, par- 
ticularly where the articles to be made by them are deep with 
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steep sides, are made entirely of metal in the form of tubes, 
wires or strips. 

Figure 18 illustrates a die made of small tubes or wires. 

It is sometimes possible to have a master shape for assem- 
bling wires or tubes of the same length into an accurately 
shaped die surface. After the tubes or wires are in place, they 
preferably are secured in a rigid form by immersion in hot 
melted tin, the die being maintained hot enough to prevent 
the spaces between the wires or tubes as well as the holes in 
the tubes from completely filling up. 

Figures 19 and 20 illustrate dies made from thin metal 
strips. Either the strips may be pre-cut to form the desired 
contour and then assembled; or the strips may be assembled 
as a solid block and the contour machined in its surface. 
After machining, every other strip is dropped somewhat 
below its neighbor, thereby providing drainage channels be- 
tween every other strip through which the water of the pulp 
mixture is drawn off, leaving the pulp supported on the 
higher strips. 

Dies of similar construction sometimes are made up with 
an insulating material between the metal strips (Figure 21) 
to permit electric current to be used for drying. An article 
for which such a laminated or strip die is particularly adapted 
is illustrated in Figure 22. This article is designed to pack or 
contain a bottle or glass jar. 


>> Practically all molded pulp products are produced 
under a condition of suction behind the forming die or pres- 
sure against its molding surface. This suction or pressure is 
equivalent to the pressure of ten or fifteen feet of water. It 
usually is customary to allow an initial deposit of pulp to 
form on the die surface before applying suction and to build 
up or increase the suction as the layer of pulp increases in 
thickness. The selection of proper molding dies and proper 
molding conditions together with the use of proper fiber 
materials properly prepared has a great deal to do with the 
quality and appearance of the finished article. 

The handling of the molded article after its formation on 
the molding die is important, as any distortion or injury to 
it during or after its removal from the die usually is magni- 
fied in the finished product. Co-operating dies used in the 
molding process must be made fairly accurately; and the 
mechanism which operates these dies must be so designed and 
so adjusted that the dies will meet properly, insuring that 
no rupture of the fibre formation occurs at any time. 

The water remaining in the article after molding usually 
is removed by the application of heat. The article may be 
placed in or carried through an oven in which heated air is 
circulated at a suitable temperature to evaporate the water. 
Maintenance of proper circulation is necessary in order to 
avoid uneven shrinkage or a 

A previous mention was made of the fact that articles some- 
times are dried by being deposited in or by being carried 
through an oven while held on forms. This procedure pre- 
vents uneven shrinkage and warpage to a considerable de- 
gree. It also permits the use of higher temperatures and 
quicker drying. Usually, however, such practice is more 
expensive, due to the considerable number of forms required 
for a single molding machine. 

A quick method of drying molded articles is to subject 
them to highly heated air or superheated steam in a closed 
type of die (Figure 14). In this case, however, it usually is 
necessary to employ pulp materials which are reasonably air 
; — both wet and dry, so that sufficient heated air can 

drawn through the article to carry away and remove the 
moisture therein. 

A still faster and usually more satisfactory method of 
drying molded articles is to compress them against heated 
forms or between heated dies such as were mentioned pre- 
viously. This method also provides a way of securing a 
smoother surface on at least one side of the article, particu- 
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larly where a highly polished die is used. Where surplus or 
off-peak electric energy is available at low cost, the dies can 
be heated easily and efficiently by commercial electric heating 
units. The cost of electricity at ordinary commercial rates, 
however, is prohibitive, steam or circulated fluid heat being 
employed for heating in this case. 

There are many advantages as well as problems involved 
directly and indirectly with the molded pulp industry which 
are not apparent on the surface. Consider a simple article 
such as a pie plate or picnic plate which may be eight or nine 
inches in diameter and one inch to an inch and a half deep. 
If this plate is made from sheet material, the actual waste of 
the sheet stock is in the order of thirty to forty per cent due to 
cutting a circle from a square sheet. This waste is eliminated 
entirely by the molding process. Further, the molding process 
enables the use of the same pulp materials or even less expen- 
sive pulp materials than were used to make the sheet. Like- 
wise, the fact that the article can be made in a single opera- 
tion, eliminating the Paper and board mill and other expen- 
sive equipment, obviously effects economies in manufacturing 
costs. 

What is perhaps more important is that a dish or con- 
tainer made from a flat sheet will require some stiffening or 
reinforcing treatment before or after pressing. Without this 
treatment, the article tends to flatten out in use. Even if it is 
reinforced, it does not have the stiffness or rigidity of an arti- 
cle molded to exact shape without any reforming or repressing 
after being made. The rim structure of the molded article 
has no tendency to change to another shape and, in addition, 
the molded article has a feeling of stiffness and rigidity not 
present with pressed-board products. 

Pulp molding machines and processes, which employ the 
use of pulp materials, and which eliminate the equipment of 
the paper or board mill, naturally are more expensive and 
more complicated than machines which employ materials 
already partly fabricated. It is obvious that the farther one 
goes back toward raw materials, the more work will have to 
be done with these materials to produce a finished product 
or a finished article. While pulp molding processes employ 
pulp materials made from the same kinds of wood and by 
similar processes to that employed for pulp and paper, there 
seemingly is little similarity in the problems of the two meth- 
ods of fabrication. In fact, many of the accepted methods of 
handling pulp material for flat products do not work out so 
well for molded products. 

Pulp materials, as previously mentioned, preferably should 
be prepared especially for molding work. The farther that 
this idea is carried out, the more successful is the molding 
operation with its incident better quality, lower cost and abil- 
ity to make additional types, sizes and kinds of products. It 
is not at all improbable that some of the molding machines, 
and the products made by them, which have not proved of 
marked commercial advantage, ultimately will develop con- 
siderable commercial utility due to improvement in materials 
and material preparation. It is just as true in the molded pulp 
industry, as it is in all other industries, that additional infor- 
mation upon materials, their treatment and their use, permits 
ideas long given up as impractical to again come back to life. 
It is sometimes rather startling to learn, after years of effort 
are spent in the development of a machine or an idea, that 
some one else had this machine or idea in all or in most of 
its essential aspects many years ago. This phenomenon prob- 
ably is more true of an industry, like the molded pulp indus- 
try, that has grown and developed slowly. The background 
of the molded pulp industry, however, is sound and is well 
established. Future years undoubtedly will see a remarkable 
growth in this branch of the pulp and paper industry. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The illustrations that appear with this article 
were reproduced from patent drawings; therefore, the key letters 
and figures are not explained. 
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Atrnoucu the operation of cutting web Paper, board, 
pulp, etc., into flat sheets is comparatively simple in prin- 
ciple, it is nevertheless a branch of paper manufacture that 
really should be studied intensively to avoid losing, through 
lack of efficiency, the benefits and savings obtained in the 
handling of the web material prior to the actual work of 
converting the web into sheets. 

Care should be taken in routing rolls to the cutter, 
especially in the fine grades, to match for color, finish, etc., 
so that when the paper is cut from a multiple of rolls 
simultaneously there will not be an objectionable shuffle of 
different quality sheets in the piles. Through the introduction 
of very fast machinery, many mills now cut coated papers 
from a single roll at a time for the express purpose of 
having all sheets in a pile match perfectly. Before fast 
cutting was a perfected method, it was almost unheard of to 
do single-roll cutting consistently, due to the prohibitive 
converting costs that would be entailed. 

Until a few years ago, the average operating speed of 
rotary paper cutters was 200 to 225 feet per minute whether 
one roll was being cut from or a multiple of rolls were being 
cut from. Lately this average speed has been increased to 
450 feet per minute for the same class of sheeting. The 
speeds to which reference is made are the web — through 
the cutter; i.e., with 8 rolls being sheeted from simulta- 
neously, the combined web speed is 8 times 450 feet per 
minute on fast machinery. 

To consider paper cutting principally, it is well to start 
with a description of the latest type of stands for holding 
the rolled es After the web of paper has been wound 
at the end of the paper-machine or calender, it is taken to 
the stand in back of the cutter and mounted on this stand by 
means of a chain fall, air or electric hoist, or rope tackle. The 
ends of the shaft which passes through the core of the roll fit 
into sockets or holders in the side rails of the stand. Friction 
is applied to these shafts to keep the web running without 
wrinkling. The stands have adjusters for alignment of the 
various webs one over the other by paralleling the rolls on 
the stand and lining them up edgewise. Some stands are 
built very heavy to accommodate paper machine reels. Lighter 
weight stands hold sound or square shafts which pass through 
the cores of the rolls. A single-tier stand is preferable where 
floor space permits, but some stands are built in two tiers 
and even three tiers. The three-tier type is found mostly 
in waxed paper and tissue paper mills where as many as 
25 or 30 jumbo rolls are sheeted from at the same time due to 
the lightness of the basis weight of the paper. 

The usual number of rolls of paper on a stand varies from 
8 to 12. 

When a roll of paper runs off to its core, the empty core 
and shaft are removed and sometimes a full roll is put back 
immediately; or the original set may be run off completely 
until only one roll is being cut from at the finish. 

For the higher grades of paper, the number of rolls being 
cut from at the same time is in the lower brackets because 
the paper is tougher and, therefore, harder to sever with the 
knives on the cutter. Softer papers are the ones that can be 
cut from a stand-load of 12 rolls or more simultaneously. 

When cutting a set of rolls, one roll that is bad should 
be broken out and the better rolls run off together, as a lot 
of time will be lost trying to make the one bad roll run 
without causing wrinkles, etc., in the other good webs. 

Also, when loading a stand, it is well to exercise care to 
have the rolls grouped in the same order as the web came 
from the paper machine; the finishes then will match more 
closely. 
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As for the rotary paper cutter of today, it is a much im- 
ape machine over those in use ten or even five years ago. 

e path of the web through the cutter has been arranged 
to approach a straight line as closely as possible so as not 
to dip unduly and to raise the web from the time it enters 
the cutter until it has been severed by the knives. This is 
especially important where paper is being cut from one reel 
at the end of a dryer while the web from the dryer is being 
wound onto the other reel. 

Another improvement is the use of rubber covering for 
the draw or squeeze rolls instead of the felt strips that once 
were tacked onto the rolls. The rubber is molded into the 
spirals that comb the wrinkles out of the web, and there is 
no danger that the tacks such as were formerly used to hold ° 
felt onto the rolls will come loose and mark the webs. 

Better grades of steel are being used in the knife blades to 
insure the severing of one or more webs without leaving a 
rough or feathery edge on the sheets. Some cutters employ 
push and pull screws for setting the blades to cut cleanly. 
In additon to the screws along the blades, other cutters have 
a micrometer adjusted for very close setting afterwards. 

The sheet lengths are determined in several ways. The 
most common is by use of the expansion pulley and scale. 
Among the other systems is the use of a variable speed trans- 
mission (especially for cutters operating continuously on 
paper or board machines where sheet lengths must be changed 
without stopping the flow of web). A cutter with expansion 
pulley layout has to be stopped to change sheet length. Still 
another method of changing size os to have a gear for, say, 
each 2 in. change in length supplemented by a small set of 
cones to adjust for intermediate lengths inside of the 2 in. 
graduations. 

Frames of the cutters are now mostly the box type to give 
— strength and to reduce the vibration evil for higher 
speeds. 

It is desirable to locate a cutter for a pile height of about 
36 in. to 42 in. of sheets to a skid (figuring the skid is to be 
about 9 in. high). Providing for higher piles gets the cutter 
too high above its foundation and it also entails building 
a platform or catwalk around the entire outfit for the con- 
venience of the crew. 

The slitter blades that trim the edges of the webs and split 
the webs for the introduction of sheets into more than one 





Single-type cutter overlapping delivery tape system and lay-boy 
with counter and marker handling deckle-ed 
other kinds) paper. 
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Piles of paper on skids showing ream-marking tags put into rear 
piles in lay-boy by counter and marker. 


pile at a time in the layboy are mostly roller bearing type 
today. They run very smoothly and do a clean job of cutting 
even on multiple web duty. 

The modern cutters have roller bearings on the principal 
moving parts to reduce power consumption and maintenance 
‘costs. 

The principle of severing the web is a shear action derived 
from the setting of a revolving blade to act against a stationary 
blade. 

On heavier basis weights, there is a difference noticeable 
between the length of the top and bottom sheets of each cut 
of sheets. This is due to the wrap of the web around the 
drum of the cutter that draws in the web by pressure of the 
squeeze roll against it. That is why on some heavier papers 
it is customary to cut from a few rolls at a time. 

On the shorter sheet lengths, the receiving knife travels 
faster than the speed of the web. On sheet lengths greater 
than the circumferential path of travel of the revolving 
knife, the knife travels more slowly than the web. Slower 
knife travel causes the web to block during the actual severing 
period; and so some cutters for long sheet duty have larger 
diameter revolvers. The standard diameter, however, is 
around 17 in. to 18 in. 

For paper mill duty, there are two types of cutters, single 
and duplex. The single has only one set of knives, whereas 
the duplex has two independently operating sets of knives. 
With a duplex cutter it is possible to sever two different 
lengths of sheets at the same time from the same web. 

After the sheets are severed, they pass to the tape system 
of the layboy and through these tapes to the pile-table, where 
they are jogged and piled. 

Two styles of tape systems are used. One delivers the cuts 
of paper in tendem fashion, the other overlaps them. The 
latter is the system used for very high speeds since the over- 
lapping reduces the momentum of the cuts by the time they 
reach the —— and permits very high knife speeds with- 
out risk of damaging the cuts when they come onto the piles. 
The percentage of overlapping can be varied to suit the 
sheet length and the type of paper being cut. The over- 
lapping system requires more floor space than the tandem 
system. In either outfit the cuts of paper are taken from the 
knives at a speed around 10 per cent faster than the web is 
coming to the knives so that the sheets will be gotten out of 
the way of the revolving knife immediately. With the over- 
lapping system, if the web is coming to the knives at 400 ft. 
per minute, for example, the cuts pass through the first set of 
high speed tapes at about 440 ft. per minute. From this 
set of high speed tapes the cuts drop, under control, to a set 
of tapes running about one-fourth as fast so that each cut 
catches up with and overlaps its predecessor. The cuts of 
paper then pass through this slow speed tape section and out 
onto the piles lapped like shingles on a roof. 

An air current, controlled and directed by mechanism in 
the layboy, is employed at the point of overlap and again 
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at the point where the lapped cuts flow onto the piles to buoy 
up the cuts and prevent muss-ups due to pushing them out 
over cuts that preceded them at both points. 

An air current of about the same principle is also used on 
some tandem delivering tape systems. 

The principal improvements in layboys are the use of 
motors to raise the pile-tables instead of having to crank 
them up manually and to supplement the mechanical means 
of lowering the pile-tables as paper fills them. Layboys have 
automatic lowering mechanisms that work mechanically, and, 
then, there are the motors that can be used if only about a half 
load is in the machine when a set of rolls runs out so that 
the pile-table can be lowered to the floor very quickly for 
removal on a truck. 

The usual method of unloading a layboy is to draw the 
piles from the front of the machine, but it is possible to*build 
piles to unload from the side if floor space is so limited as 
to make front emptying impossible. 

In some mills an attempt is made to sort paper as the 
sheets come onto the pile-table, but this usually means run- 
ning at a slow speed with a tandem delivery system. If 
more than one roll is being cut from at a time, it is difficult 
to get a good sorting under this system because the inspector 
really sees only the top of the top sheet and he has to guess 
at the condition of the underneath sheets or else stop fre- 
quently to fan up the pile. 

The usual system of inspecting is to wait until the full 
skids are drawn from the layboy to a sorting department and 
then fan the edges of the piles or, on expensive grades, inspect 
each sheet individually. 

For many years it was the custom to count the sheets after 
they came from the layboy and then to divide off reams, 
quires, etc. Some mills employed operatives to stand in 
front of the layboy to count the sheets as they came into the 
piles and to slip tags into the front of the piles. There was, 
however, too much of an element of chance in these systems 
and so a counter and marker was perfected to replace mental 
counting and manual tagging. 

This counter and marker is attached to the side of the lay- 
boy and gets its drive from the knife of the cutter. A duplex 
counter and marker has two counters, one driven from each 
knife. 

The counting is done by means of gearing and has adjust- 
ments to account for sheets being cut from various numbers 
of rolls from 1 to 30. 

The counter can be adjusted while running to take account 
of rolls running off to their cores and new ones being added 
to the load on the stand in back of the cutter. This adjust- 
ment is a simple one and is made by the cutterman when he 
changes the load on the stand. 

Different count divisions like reams of 500 and 480 and 
quires of 24, etc., are accounted for by interchangeable dials 
and gearing. 

The actual insertion of tags is done near the top and at 





Single cutter with lay-boy. 
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the rear of the piles in the layboy. Tagging the rear of the 
piles is important because no one around the open end of 
the layboy comes in contact with the tags to disturb them 
after the marker has placed them. 

The tags are narrow, usually 3/4 in. wide by about 5 in. or 
6 in. in length. About 4 in. of the tag is in the pile and the 
rest protrudes. 

In some cases, these tags are left in the piles when they 
are shipped to the customer; other times they are replaced 
with larger tags bearing the insignia of the mill and details 
of the contents of the ream or quire. 

More than one pile at a time can be tagged mechanically 
without the attention of an operative; ps this tagging is 
done at low or high speeds with equally dependable results. 

One item that must be watched closely in sheeting paper 
is the amount of “broke” created by excessive trimming 
of the edges of the webs. Another is the amount of soiled 

aper on the outside of rolls. The maximum amount of 
“broke” should not exceed 2 per cent. The total amount of 
“broke” can be reduced by proper handling of the rolls when 
loading them onto the stands, by flagging all breaks in the 
rolls or otherwise indicating faulty places by marking the 
edges of the roll, and by aligning rolls so that wrinkles will 
not be created when the ar webs are pulled into 
the cutter by the squeeze roll. In this connection, one must 
allow for rolls that are wound harder on one end than on the 
other. That is why it is important, as previously mentioned, 
to route rolls to the stand in about the same way as the paper 
came to the winder where it was slit and wound. 

Care should be taken to figure out a motor drive for the 
cutter that will permit stepping up the speed gradually as a 
jump of too great an amount will be apt to break down the 
webs. The best form of drive is an individual motor for 
each cutter instead of driving a battery of cutters from line 
shafting. 

Another type of cutter is the diagonal cutter, but there 
are not many of these used today. They were made originally 
for mills making envelope papers. These cutters were used 
to cut webs into sheets the edges of which made angles other 
than 90 degrees. The cutting was regulated by setting the 
knives diagonally to the path of the web or by lifting one 
end of the knife in a vertical plane until the required angle 
was reached when the cutting took place. As the knife cuts, 
the speed of the paper carries the paper past the point where 
the end of the blade first touches it, thus creating an angle cut. 








Upper dial is counting dial. A different 


Close-up view of counter. 
one is used for each different ream or quire count. Lower dial with 
on it is used to set counter to correspond with number of 
rolls of paper being cut from by rotary cutter. On roll work, for 
example, set handle in hole No. 3. Counter can be re-set for change 
in number of rolls while running by simply putting handle 
into proper hole. 
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Roller bearing single cutter. overlapping delivery tape system, lay- 
boy and counter and marker. 


All gears should be covered to avoid injury to the crew. 

In the cutting of board, the scheme is much the same as 
that employed in the cutting of paper, but the operation is 
generally a continuous running one, whereas with paper there 
is the stop to unload the piles. Board sheets are usually 
dropped into a box and lifted from it manually and placed on 
skide It is possible to obtain a layboy that will run continu- 
ously but this is something of quite recent origin. It has an 
auxiliary mechanism to take care of sheets produced while the 
full pile loads are being removed and empty skids put into the 
layboy for the next load to be deposited upon. 

In the cutting of pulp there are two systems. One is to 
wind the pulp and cut it from rolls the same as is done with 
paper. The other is to cut the pulp as it comes from the 
dryer and then to deposit the sheets on a platform that 
descends to a conveyor so that the piles are ejected onto this 
conveyor which takes the piles to the balers. 

With the advancements made in recent years, knife-blade 
types of cutters have been built as wide as 222 in. In most 
widths, ranging from 80 in. to 120 in., the crew for cutting, 
counting, tagging and piling sheets consists of a cutterman 
and a helper. Of course, if sorting is attempted at the layboy, 
a larger crew is needed for the inspecting. Machines nar- 
rower than 80 in. are generally run by the cutterman alone. 

It is difficult to estimate production ability of the tandem 
delivery and the overlapping delivery, or ordinary-speed and 
high-speed outfits because so many factors enter into the pic- 
ture. The basis weight of the paper, the number of rolls being 
cut, etc., all affect the production. Perhaps a safe estimate 
would be to say that with a basis cutting load of 250 Ib.; i.e., 
say 10 rolls of 25 lb. paper, the tandem production would be 
about one ton of paper for each 5 in. of cutter knife. On 
the same basis with the overlapping, the production would 
be about one ton for each 2 in. to 21/, in. of cutter knife. 

With the newer cutters, it is possible to cut book and 
printing papers squarely and cleanly so that big sheets can be 
stacked on skids and shipped thereon without the necessity 
of trimming the sides on a guillotine knife cutter. 

In napkin plants, it is frequently the custom to cut to con- 
sumer size on the revolving knife cutter and not to cut big 
sheets to be subdivided on a guillotine cutter after the loads 
come from the layboy. 

For the cutting of Cellophane and like materials, a special 
type of cutter and stacker has been developed as these ma- 
terials have peculiarities not encountered in the cutting of 
paper and board. 

It is possible to adjust the cut while running on some cut- 
ters so that printed webs can be cut to register the imprint 
similarly on each sheet. Frequently, due to shrink or stretch 
of the printed web, it is necessary to bring the knife back 
to a certain position for cutting and this is done principally 
by a manually operated control. Tests are now in progress 
to eventually substitute photo-electric cell control for this 
handwork. 
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NITED STATES NEWSPRINT 
CONSUMPTION DURING 1938, ACCORDING TO THE FOREST 
PRODUCTS DIVISION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, WOULD 
BLANKET RHODE ISLAND, MASSACHUSETTS, CONNECTICUT 
ANDTHE LOWER PART OF NEW HAMPSHIRE AND VERMONT. 
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MAKE YOUR PLANS 
For Three Great Days 





SEPT. 12° 


Is: 14 


@ Fine Technical Program AA 


@ Educational Features, Exhibits 
@ Mill and Laboratory Visits 
@ Entertainment of all Kinds 
@ Special Ladies’ Program — Excellent Hotel Accommodations 


‘e; 


TAPPI welcomes you to three great days in Syracuse this fall—three days 
of what promises to be one of the biggest and most interesting conventions 
ever held by members of the paper industry! Advance registrations and 
notices forecast more than 1000—many coming from long distances by car, 
train, bus and plane. Here’s a hint of what's in store for you. . . 


NEW YORK STATE—the home of 125 
paper mills (making almost every kind of 
paper) and hundreds of allied industries 
where you can visitas you come and go— 
the home of the New York World’s Fair. 
Combine your visit to the Fair with your 
trip to the Convention! 


SYRACUSE—the heart of New York 
State, a city of more than 200,000 which 
has among its many features of special in- 
terest to the paper industry, the famous 
New York State Forestry College paper- 
making laboratories. You won't want to 
miss it! 

HEADQUARTERS—at the modern 600- 
room Hotel Syracuse, famous for its many 


national and international conventions 
every year. And only a block away, the 






= | 


beautiful 500-room Hotel Onondaga. 
1100 rooms-with-bath, with many other 
modern hotels less than three blocks away. 


IDEAS—new products, new equipment, 
new methods, new ways to improve your 
mill and your product from the fine technical 
program. Noted speakers—perhaps a 
future presidential candidate. 


ENTERTAINMENT—something doing 
every minute with banquets, luncheons, 
golf, clambake, dancing—and “‘after 
hours’, plenty of places where food, drink 
and music will meet your fondest hopes. 


LADIES’ PROGRAM—specially planned 
for wives, sisters, daughters. Teas, bridge, 
golf, trips and other entertainment won't 
leave them a dull moment. 


Make your plans now—and let Convention 
Headquarters know that you are coming. 


FALL TAPPL CONVENTION 








Sponsored by Empire State Section of Tappi 
HEADQUARTERS 
HOTEL SYRACUSE * 







SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON CO. 


>>> Fifty years ago—on August 8, 
1889—a group of men who envisaged 
the extensive use of all-metal structures, 
organized the Chicago Bridge & Iron 
Company on the far south side of the 
City of Chicago. Today, with plants 
in Birmingham, Alabama; Greenville, 
Pennsylvania; and Fort Erie, Ontario, 
the Chicago Bridge and Iron Company 
is celebrating its highly successful fifty 
years of progress. 

The actual founder of the Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Company, Horace E. 
Horton, began his engineering career 
at the age of twenty-three in the year 
1866. Between 1866 and 1889, Mr. 
Horton built a great many bridges in 
the Middle West, eleven of which were 
across the Mississippi. He was the 
originator of the light long-span high 
bridge, two examples of which are the 
Dubuque and St. Paul bridges, built in 
1887 and 1889. Beginning with tim- 
ber, the resource at hand, Mr. Horton 
worked through that and the combina- 
tion wood and metal stages in bridge 
construction and soon recognized the 
value of all-metal construction. 

In 1889 three other men—George 
H. Wheelock, C. E. Moss, and A. M. 
Blodgett, founders of the Kansas City 
Bridge Company—decided to merge 
their interests with Mr. Horton in the 
founding of the Chicago Bridge and 
Iron Company. Officers of the new 
company were: president, Mr. Horton, 
who was also chief engineer ; treasurer, 
Mr. Wheelock, and secretary, William 
B. Wheelock. 

It was in 1894 that the company 
started to progress with a comparatively 
new type of construction—steel tanks 
and towers. Through an idea discov- 
ered by George T. Horton, now presi- 
dent of the company and son of the 
late Horace E. Horton, Mr. Horton, 
Sr., designed a tank with a full hemi- 
spherical bottom, whose sides con- 
nected directly with its bottom. This 
, did away with the excess of material 
and shop work that had been necessary 
before, and a method was discovered 
to dish the bottom plates that was new 
and apparently inexpensive. 

In 1897, a huge fire razed practically 
the entire plant of the company but 
with practically no outside assistance, 
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a new plant was built on the site of 
the old and business continued. The 
sale of tanks and towers increased, and 
in 1910 a New York office was estab- 
lished, followed by the subsequent erec- 
tion of a plant at Greenville, Penn- 
sylvania. In 1914, the Canadian plant 
was erected at Fort Erie and in 1930, 
the Birmingham plant was purchased 
to take care of Southern orders. 


>> In celebrating its fiftieth anni- 
versary, the Chicago Bridge and Iron 
Company has | pogpeses an interesting 
special issue of its company magazine, 
The Water Tower. The issue has appro- 
priate gold covers and and omg 
of the various plants and products of 
the company, in addition to “family 
album” pictures of the personnel of 30 
or 40 years ago. In addition to the 
special magazine issue the company has 
officially designated 1939 as ‘Anniver- 
sary Year” and has included on the 
cover of all other issues of the maga- 
zine and in practically all of its adver- 
tisements, a special 50th Anniversary 
seal Bisctoed et the occasion. This 
seal has been embossed in blue, black 
and gold on all of the concern’s letter- 
heads and printed in one color on a 
great many of the company’s standard 
forms. 

The historical facts recorded here 
were taken from the history of the com- 
pany which — in the Fiftieth 
Anniversary of The Water Tower, 
which article was written by Florence 
Heath Horton, daughter of George T. 
Horton, president, and granddaughter 
of Horace E. Horton, founder of the 
company. 

Sf 


CHEMICAL SHOW 
TO OCCUPY 
ENTIRE FLOORS 


Three entire floors of Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, have been re- 
served for the Seventeenth Exposition 
of Chemical Industries, to take place 
December 4 to 9. Exhibits this year 
will include chemicals and chemical 
products, laboratory equipment and sup- 
plies, instruments of precision, mate- 
rials handling equipment, brewing, dis- 
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tilling and bottling equipment, indus- 
trial chemical machinery and materials, 
containers and packaging machinery 
and materials of construction. 


An established feature of the Expo- 
sition is the student course in chemical 
engineering which will be presented 
again at the coming session under the 
leadership of Professor W. T. Read, 
Dean of Chemistry, Rutgers University. 
This course enables the selected college 
students who enroll to co-ordinate lec- 
tures by leading authorities with actual 
examination of the materials and chem- 
ical engineering equipment discussed. 
At no other time is the large assemblage 
of machines and materials available in 
one place. 

Of particular interest are the ad- 
vances in the processes of filtration, 
evaporation, and drying, which are to 
be shown at the Exposition. Apparatus 
will include filters of every type and 
evaporating equipment applicable not 
only to the chemical industries but to 
the food industries as well. Drying 
equipment will be shown in its relation 
to every phase of the pharmaceutical 
industry and there will be special refer- 
ence to the processing of foods. 


* 


Judging by the types of companies 
who have already taken space for the 
Sixth International Heating and Ven- 
tilating Exposition, there will be rep- 
resentation of all branches of the in- 
dustry at the 1940 show to be held 
January 22 to 26 in Cleveland. 


The exposition is to be held in Lake- 
side Hall, a part of the Civic Center 
in Cleveland, under the auspices of the 
American Society of Heating and Ven- 
tilating Engineers. This comparatively 
new building is conveniently situated 
and offers modern facilities adapted to 
exhibit requirements. 

The show will cover scientific aspects 
of combustion in all of its phases, cen- 
tral heating, handling of air, and air 
conditioning. There will be many ex- 
hibits of apparatus and equipment of 
furnaces, burners, grates, steam and 
hydraulic units, in addition to refriger- 
ating equipment, fans, blowers, ex- 
hausters, humidification systems, filters, 
ducts, and cooling towers. 

Management of the Exposition and 
all details of exhibit arrangement and 
leasing will be in charge of the Inter- 
national Exposition Company, Grand 
Central Palace, New York. It will 
be under the personal supervision of 
Charles F. Roth, manager, who was 
similarly responsible for each of the 
earlier ‘expositions. 














tt New York- 


THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 





Here, at the greatest of all expositions, are assembled the wonders of 
the modern world. Here is abundant evidence of the amazing contri- 
butions of modern research to better communication, transportation, 
production, distribution, health — evidence, too, of what the swift 
advancement of our time promises in new wonders for tomorrow. 

















ule Pruych 3 MNWMlle- 
THE FELTS OF TOMORROW 


Here is the largest and most modernly equipped felt manufacturing plant in 
the world. Here, step by step, choice fleeces gathered from the four corners 
of the earth are converted by intricate processes into finished felts. And 
here modern research is continuously contributing to the needs of the paper 


industry—applying each new discovery in making better felts for tomorrow. 


F.C. HUYCK & SONS 
KENWOOD FELTS « ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Here is a 2,000-kw., 3,600-r.p.m. Allis-Chalmers condensing automatic extraction impulse 
reaction steam turbine shown during shop erection and under construction for use in 
a sulphite mill in the State of Michigan. The unit was designed for steam conditions of 
600 Ib. gauge. 750 deg. Fahr., 28!/2 in. of vacuum. The design provides for extracting steam 
automatically for processing service at pressures from 5 Ib. all the way to 50 lb. as may 
be required. Approximate shipping weight of complete turbo-generator unit is 75,000 lb. 





The National Oil Products Company 
of Harrison, New Jersey, has approved 
plans for a 5-story brick or concrete 
building to house manufacturing equip- 
ment which will provide additional 
facilities for the production of indus- 
trial chemicals caentaine oils. The 
building, to cost between $150,000 and 
$200,000, will be located on the Passaic 
River site at Harrison. It is expected 
that the building will be completed by 
winter. Charles P. Gulick, chairman 
of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Oil Products Company, stated 
that the new structure was necessary 
because of the need for increased man- 
ufacturing facilities to produce new 
and improved industrial chemicals and 
processing oils recently developed at 
their own research laboratories. 


° 

DOVER CONCERN 

CHANGES NAME TO 

KIDDER PRESS CO. 

The U.P.M.-Kidder Press Com- 
pany, Inc., of Dover, New Hampshire, 
has changed its name to the Kidder 
Press Company. The reason for the 
change is for convenience only and 
reflects no change in organization, per- 
sonnel, or policy. 
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The initials ‘‘U.P.M.” had reference 
to the United Printing Machinery 
Company which had been joined to 
the original Kidder Press Manufactur- 
ing Company. The latter company 
was founded in 1876 by Wellington 
Parker Kidder, the originator of auto- 
matic feeding. The company manufac- 
tures rotary presses for the converting 
trade, aniline and gravure presses, 
bronzing machines, and special presses. 
Other products include slitters, roll 
winders, and the Chapman Electric 


Neutralizer. 
* 


The Link-Belt Company, Chicago, 
has recently organized a wholly-owned 
but independently-operated subsidiary 
known as the Link-Belt Speeder Cor- 
poration, which will manufacture and 
sell power-operated excavating and ma- 
terials handling shovels, drag lines, and 
cranes. This announcement follows 
closely on the heels of the announce- 
ment a few months ago to the effect 
that the Speeder Machinery Corpora- 
tion of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and the 
Shovel Division of the Link-Belt Com- 
pany had consolidated. The products 
of the new corporation will be manu- 
factured both at Cedar Rapids and Chi- 


cago and will be marketed through a 
large list of authorized distributors. 
Officers of the new corporation are 
Alfred Kauffmann, chairman of the 
board; T. M. Deal, president; Walter 
Baker, vice president; W. C. Carter, 
vice president; H. E. Kellogg, treas- 
urer; G. H. Olson, secretary; O. A. 
Prather, assistant secretary, and F. V. 
MacArthur, assistant treasurer. 


* 


>>> THE POWER PIPING DIVI- 
SION of Blaw-Knox Company now 
has as its exclusive distributor in the 
State of Ohio for process and power 
piping, the George P. Schumacker 
Company of Cleveland. The Schu- 
macker company specializes in engi- 
neering and sale of boiler house equip- 
ment and maintains representation in 
Toledo, Columbus, Cincinnati and 
Cleveland. 
* 


>>» THE THOMAS TRUCK AND 
CASTER COMPANY, Keokuk, Iowa, 
has purchased the business of the Wm. 
H. Sippel Corporation, South Bend, 
Indiana, it was announced by J. F. 
Thomas, president and general man- 
ager of the former concern. The Sippel 
organization manufactures truck cas- 
ters, floor trucks, industrial trailers, and 
skid platforms. The Sippel products 
will be combined with the Thomas 
line of casters and trucks. All produc- 
tion will be carried on in the Keokuk 
plant. 
a 


>>> PLANS FOR THE CON- 
STRUCTION of an addition to the 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion plant in Charleston, West Vir- 
ginia, were announced recently by the 
company. Company officials said the 
addition would extend existing facili- 
ties for the manufacture of vinylite, a 
synthetic resin used as a plastic, and in 
the making of safety glass. Construc- 
tion costs will total about $1,500,000 
it was said. 
* 


>>> THE HEPPENSTALL COM- 
PANY of Pittsburgh has announced 
the appointment of Ray Smythe of 
Portland, Oregon, as Pacific coast rep- 
resentative for its Eis and Kleenkut 
patented analysis special alloy knives 
for the pulp and paper industry. The 
Heppenstall Company has specialized 
for the past fifty years in the manu- 
facture of shear knives for cutting 
metal, a special outgrowth of which 
has been special knives for the pulp 
and paper industry. Mr. Smythe has 
been closely associated with the paper 
industry for many years. 
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: 9 ] 89 2- Puseyjones designed and 


- built for Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. two 
machines for their mill at Waterville, Maine. Four 
additional machines were furnished— one each in 


1899, 1907, 1913 and 1916—each the largest and 


fastest of its type then known. 


Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. have recently commis- 
sioned Puseyjones to rebuild their No. 1 Machine 
after forty-seven years of continuous, satisfactory 
service. As rebuilt, it will be equipped with new 
Puseyjones “Stream Flow” Vats, a distinct forward 
step in cylinder vat development. 


nd now 
obile, Ala 


Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. 
are building a great new mill. The 
first machine for this modern plant 
is under construction at Puseyjones. 


THE PUSEY AND JONES CORPORATION 


Established 1848. Builders of Paper-making Machinery. Wilmington, Del. 
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SAFETY CONTEST 
SCORES NOT READY 


In the July issue of this magazine 
an announcement appeared stating that 
the final scores in the paper industry 
safety contest would be published this 
month. However, owing to the amount 
of work involved in obtaining recapitu- 
lation reports, checking, etc., the final 
standing of all mills in the contest is 
not available at the time this issue goes 
to press. Therefore, the report will not 
appear until next month. At that time, 
it is hoped to give the full report on 
the contest as well as complete infor- 
mation on the annual conference of 
the National Safety Congress which 
will be held in Atlantic City, Octo- 
ber 16-20. 

+ 


SAFETY MEETINGS 
NOT CLASSED AS 
WORKING TIME 


The American Paper and Pulp As- 
sociation recently mailed to all mem- 
bers an important ruling just given out 


by Elmer F. Andrews, of the Wage and 
Hour Division, U. S. Department of 
Labor. This release dealt with an in- 
quiry from the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
regarding the time spent by employees 
attending safety meetings. Since, of 
course, this interpretation would affect 
all industry, it is of utmost importance 
to the safety and personnel executives 
in our industry. 

The sense of the decision is that 
time voluntarily spent in attending 
safety meetings after working hours 
and as part of a general safety program 
sponsored or approved by a govern- 
mental agency engaged primarily in the 
dissemination of safety information, 
will not, as a general rule, be consid- 
ered as working time under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Member mills 
may obtain more detailed information 
on this subject from the offce of the 
American Paper and Pulp Association, 
New York City. 

a2 


>>> THE SULPHITE AND 
CHLORINE DEPARTMENTS of the 
Kimberly (Wisconsin) mill of the 





Kimberly-Clark Company won the 
question bee in a safety program held 
at the Kimberly clubhouse on July 26. 
Three hundred and fifty employees at- 


tended the event. 
. 


The artistry and interwoven lessons 
that have characterized the annual cal- 
endars issued by the National Safety 
Council have reached such a state of 
perfection that it is usually a difficult 
task to comment on them. 

Following the custom inaugurated 
with the 1939 calendar, the illustrations 
used in the 1940 calendar are made 
from photographs rather than paintings 
such as were used for a number of 
years. The pictures are dramatic and 
real, but instead of instilling fear 
through reproducing gruesome subjects, 
the pictures for the twelve months are 
typical of the theme of the calendar 
“Stay Happy and Avoid Accidents Dur- 
ing 1940.” This can be reversed and 
still tell the same story—“Avoid Acci- 
dents During 1940 and Stay Happy.” 

On the back of each month is im- 
printed valuable information for differ- 
ent kinds of accidents, first aid rules, 
antidotes, etc., in fact this calendar 
carries as much safety information as 
would some volumes. 





APPLETON WOOLEN MILLS 
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SPECIAL ITEMS 
AT 
BARGAIN PRICES 


SQUIRREL CAGE 
220/440 VOLTS, 60 CY. 3 PH. 


SLIP RING MOTORS 
220/440 VOLTS, 60 CY. 3 PH. 


20 H.P.WEM CW 503 RPM 200 H.P. GE I-M 1800 RPM 
400 H.P. WEM CW 1200 RPM 300 H.P. Allis 900 RPM 
250 H.P. GE I-M 585 RPM 100 H.P. GE KT 543 1800 RPM 
100 H.P. GE I-M 600 RPM 100 H.P. GE I-K 450 RPM 

a " 100 H.P. WEM CS 870 RPM 
100H.P.WEM CW 900RPM =EP en re oan eee 


500 EP. GS =e os & a 300 H.P. GE TE 15B 1200 RPM 


5 40 H.P. GE KF 504 900 RPM 
40H.P.WEM CI 654D 690 RPM B Bear. (new) 


(new) 
.P. GE KF 445 1200 RPM 
200 H.P.WEM CI sssrpm| *°#-P.G B Bear. (new) 
200. P.WEM CW 500 RPM | 50 HP. GE KF 504 1200 RPM 
300H.P.GE I-M 585 RPM B Bear. (new) 


3 bearing | 60 H.P. GE KF 505 1200 RPM 
Bear. (new) 


2200 VOLTS 60 CY. 3 PH. 


300 H.P. GE I-M 585 RPM 2200 VOLTS 69 CY. 3 PH. 
3 bearin, 


300 H.P. GE IE 15B 1200 RPM 





300 LP. GE LE 15 1200 RPM 200 H.P. Allis 1800 RPM 
400 H.P.WEM CW 1200 RPM 40 H.P. Elec. Machy. 1800 RPM 
with full magnetic control 50 H.P. WEM CS 900 RPM 


In addition to the above, which are being offered at bargain 
prices, we carry in Scranton stock hundreds of others, A.C. 
and D.C. motors, motor generator sets, transformers, mine 
locomotives, hoists and other items. 

We are prepared to rent—buy—sell or exchange equipment 
of all sizes and types 

Wire—write or phone your requirements or send us your 
lists of equipment for disposal. 


Penn Electrical Engineering Company 
517 Ash Street Scranton, Pa. 











AMERON MACHINE COMPANY, 


61 POPLAR ST., BROOKLYN, NY. 
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“Stainless Color Carts 
Save Us Money”’ 






SAYS OHIO MILL MAN 


Lite’s not so rosy for this tank on wheels. Colors 
for coated papers are tough bed-fellows. Yet ARMco 
Stainless Steel always “comes back for more,” in the 
words of a prominent Ohio mill superintendent. 

“We’ve had these color carts two years now,” he 
volunteered. “Before we bought stainless steel, ordi- 
nary metal carts became sieves every five or six months, 
But these stainless wagons will last years longer than 
we ever dreamed of. They save us money other ways 
too. A spray of cold water and they’re clean and 
smooth. There’s no danger of off-color or color con- 
tamination here.” 

For carts, head boxes and other important equip- 
ment you'll profit by using ARMco Stainless Steels. 
These durable metals resist rust and slime-growth, help 
bring paper products through clean. Let us assist in 
selecting the right grade of Armco Stainless for your 
requirements. Write The American 
Rolling Mill Company, 1531 Curtis 
Street, Middletown, Ohio, U. S. A. 


ARMCO 


STAINLESS STEELS 
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TAPPI DIVISIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 


The following organization has been 
appointed by the Executive Committee 
of the Technical Association of the 
Pulp and oe Industry to carry on 
the major technical activities of the or- 
ganization. 

W.H. Swanson, Vice President in 

charge of Committee Activities 

W. G. MacNaughton, General Chair- 

man 

Engineering Division 
A. E. Montgomery, Chairman 
Heat and Power Committee 
J. A. Lee, Chairman 
Materials of Construction Com- 
mittee 
L. B. Miller, Chairman 
Water Committee 
H. P. Cannon, General Chairman 
Industrial Division 
C. W. Boyce, Chairman 
Fibrous Raw Materials Committee 
L. T. Stevenson, Chairman 
Industrial Engineering Committee 





GURLEY PAPER TESTING 
INSTRUMENTS 


For Testing Porosity—Stiffness— 
Smoothness — Softness — Sizing 


> = 
q The Gurley-Hill S-P-S Tester 


( Softness-Porosity-Smoothness ) 
analyzes and predicts the printing 
quality of paper. Details sent on request. 





W. a L. E. GURLEY 


America’s Oldest Instrument Makers 
TROY, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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H. H. Hanson, Chairman 
Non-Fibrous Raw Materials Com- 
mittee 

L. K. Burnett, Chairman 
Waste Committee 

A. W. Nickerson, General Chairman 
Converting & Consuming Division 

F, W. Egan, Chairman 
Coating Committee 

J. D. Malcolmson, Chairman 
Container Committee 

J. F. Halladay, Chairman 
Graphic Arts Committee 

C. E. Curran, Chairman 
Research Development Division 

C. J. West, Chairman 
Abstracts & Bibliography Comm. 

H. F. Lewis, Chairman 
Fundamental Research Committee 

W. B. Wheelwright, Chairman 
History & Biography Committee 

C. W. Rivise, Chairman 
Patents Committee 

V. P. Edwardes, General Chairman 
Pulp Manufacture Division 

H. A. DuBois, Chairman 
Acid Pulping Committee 

Paul Hodges, Chairman 
Alkaline Pulping Committee 

Lyman Beeman, Chairman 
Mechanical Pulping Committee 

Charles Carpenter, Chairman 
Pulp Purification Committee 

G. Lamont Bidwell, Jr., General 

Chairman 
Paper Manufacture Division 

C. M. Connor, Chairman 
Preparation Non-Fibrous Mate- 
rials Committee 

A. E. Bachmann, Chairman 
Forming and Finishing Comm. 

W. D. Harrison, Chairman 
Stuff Preparation Committee 

J. d’A. Clark, General Chairman 
Testing Division 

C. E. Hrubesky, Chairman 
Fibrous Materials Testing Com- 
mittee 

F. W. Brainerd, Chairman 
Pulp Testing Committee 

B. W. Scribner; Chairman 
Paper Testing Committee 

W. A. Kirkpatrick, II], Chairman 
Non-Fibrous Materials Testing 
Committee 

J. L. Parsons, Chairman 
Optical Properties Committee 

R. C. Griffin, Chairman 
Standards Committee 

George Carruthers, Chairman 
Joint Textbook Committee 

J. L. Parsons, Chairman 
Research Promotion Committee 








>>» TENSION CREATED BY in- 
ternational political problems has had 
considerable effect upon the European 
timber market, says a report from the 
Forest Products Division, Department 
of Commerce. Surveys of the market 
show that the turnover between Scan- 
dinavian and other timber exporting 
countries and the Western European 
importers have been retarded. Gener- 
ally extensive re-armament programs, 
however, are expected to make for an 
increased demand in the market. 


od 


>>» THE SOUTHEASTERN DI- 
VISION of the American Pulp and 
Paper Mill Superintendents Association 
will hold its fall meeting in Durham, 
North Carolina, October 13-14. A 
large attendance is expected. 


. 


BRITISH PAPER 
GROUP TO VISIT 
CANADA AND U. S. 


The Canadian and American pulp 
and paper industry will act as host dur- 
ing September and October this year 
to a large group of prominent members 
of the Technical Section of the Paper 
Makers’ Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 

The group is to leave Liverpool on 
September 8 and will arrive in Canada 
on September 16. From this point on, 
they will make an extended tour of 
Canadian mills, including those of the 
Ontario Paper Company, Price 
Brothers, Anglo-Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Company, International Paper 
Company, E. B. Eddy & Company, 
Hinde & Dauche Company, and the 
Robert Gair Company. 

After viewing Niagara Falls, the 
party will make a tour of the Middle 
Western and Eastern parts of the 
United States, visiting the Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, Ford Motor Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Company, Allied Paper Mills, Haw- 
thorne Paper Company, Mead Corpora- 
tion, the Scott Paper Company and pos- 
sibly other paper companies. They 
will also visit points of common inter- 
est at all stopping places, including the 
Government buildings in Washington 
and the World’s Fair in New York. 
A special meeting of the Canadian 
Technical Section is to be held for the 
British group in Montreal. 
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ier, Quicker Way to Stop 
Soom Plate SlimeTroubles! 


i the 
n clean them better, quicker, ; 
| So Ag way. Just soak with the er 
mended Oakite solution, then rinse <1 
Dirt, slime, foreign matter will disappee 
" screen plates will be left absolutely 
clean. ie se 
akite cleaning is economical, 
eS Be ae by Let us tell you more 
about it, and in addition send you i. 
esting DATA SHEETS describing 
money-saving cleaning methods bao d 
mills have foun enmemney — very 
i rintendent s | hav amen 
ae DATA SHEETS in his € OAKITE | 
files. Write today. No obligation. | 90» 9990 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
16 Thames Street New York, N. Y¥. 


Representatives in 
All Principal Cities of the U.S. 


OAKITE | EANING 




























Pulp and Paper Mill Screens 
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of STAINLESS STEEL—COPPER—BRONZE— 
MONEL— CHEMICAL RESISTING ALLOYS 





Perforations that are accurate in size and alignment 
ANY METAL »« ANY PERFORATIO 


Meals . 


cl dalaleicela a atale 
PERFORATING OTe) 
5654 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill.,@114 Liberty St., NewYork, N.Y. 
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IS ALWAYS STANDARD! 


When a Company has maintained the most rigid of production 
standards over a period of 55 years . . . you can rely upon its 
name and on its products! Scientific methods . . . exacting 





supervision have made SOLVAY LIQUID CHLORINE a bleaching 
agent on which you can depend .. . that you can take for 
granted will be always pure, always uniform, when you receive itt 


And when you place your order with Solvay for LIQUID 
CHLORINE... SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA... you are 
guaranteed fast, sure, on-time deliveries. You are relieved of 





Write for full information and prices. Ask for free 
copy of 44-page book “SOLVAY LIQUID CHLORINE.” 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Gicitn end 


ical Products Manufactured by 
Company 





The Solvay Process 


40 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 





"You Can Take I# For Granted"— 





ADVANCE BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


75 ton Sulphate Mill 


4 story complete Bag Plant with Machines. 


175 Richdale Ave. 











HOWLAND, MAINE 
Plant and Equipment For Sale 


1—1!00" trim Fourdrinier paper machine with variable speed 
electric drive, ran 600 feet; with beaters, jordans, and Bird 
screens. 


Steam and Electricity. 

Excellent buildings, concrete and brick. 

150,000 square feet floor space. 

Building and foundation for 160" paper machine. 


For Particulars Write 


FRANK H. DAVIS CO., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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? eo 
Supet’?? woOoDEN TANKS 


-.- FOR DEPENDABLE WOODEN TANKS 


The experience of Dunck designers and craftsmen, dating 
back over 70 years, is available to you ... . for prac- 
tical advice and dependable service on any tank problem 


DUNCK TANK WORKS, INC. 
2425 No. 30th Street 


DUNCK'S | 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Shipping Paper Safely 
to Customers 
W. L. ENNIS, Manager, Claim Prevention 
Department 
The Milwaukee Road 

It always has been our thought that the 
first requisite in getting any commodity 
through to its destination was proper selec- 
tion of the equipment to be used for the 
transportation of the commodity involved. 
In the loading of paper on skids, it has 
been our experience that most of our trouble 
has been the result of failure of skids to 
safely and properly carry through to destina- 
tion. 

Once we have constructed a skid of suf- 
ficient strength to carry the weight to be 
imposed upon it, then it becomes necessary 
that the securing of the paper on the skid, 
by means of metal strapping, etc., be car- 
ried through in such a manner as to keep 
the sheets from moving and thereby distort- 
ing the load on the individual skid and, in 
turn, distorting the entire load. 

Skids should always be loaded lengthwise 
in the car, and, if possible, in double rows. 
Each row of skids should be blocked or 
braced between the rows, either by floor 
cleats at the sides or some sort of bracing 
material that will keep each row in line. 
Where the loads extend to a point in the 
vicinity of the doorpost, either crib bracing 
or floor diagonals should be employed to 
keep each row intact. Where the rows ex- 
tend into the doorway and there is a mini- 
mum amount of space between the skids 
in the two ends of the car, that space should 
be taken up with cribbing. 

Where the “floating” method is employed 
(each unit banded together with metal strap- 
ping), proper thought should be given to 
the type of strapping to be employed. It 
has been our experience in employing this 
method of loading that at least two metal 
bands or four wire ties should be employed. 
The metal bands should be of steel, at least 
14% in. wide, 20 gauge, with a strength 
of not less than 4000 Ib. per band. If wire 
is employed, it should be 8 gauge, with a 
tensile strength of not less than 2000 Ib. 
per strand, and should be installed in such 
a manner that two wires are placed near 
the top of the load and two near the bottom. 
It must be further understood that in apply- 
ing metal strapping or wire ties that equal 
tension on each tie is of utmost importance. 

In the loading of newsprint paper in rolls, 
it has always been our belief that the proper 
method to be employed was to stow the rolls 
on end, staggering the rolls in such a man- 
ner as to permit them to nest in the car 
and endeavoring to use a car that leaves 
as,little space as possible between the rolls 


and the side walls of the car. It has always 
been our thought that in loading this type 
of paper, the floating method worked out 
to best advantage. 

Another situation which seems to have 
developed quite fast during the past few 
years is the desire of certain consignees of 
this class of paper that same be loaded flat 
on the car floor. One of the most serious 
difficulties arising from this method of load- 
ing has been the action of the rolls on the 
top tiers turning in transit, this action nat- 
urally causing a rubbing and chafing through 
the wrapper and creating damage to the 
paper itself. In order to overcome this par- 
ticular situation, metal strapping has been 
employed at each end of the unit and a 
sufficient amount of protection has been 
placed between the strap and the wrapper 
to permit some play on the part of the rolls, 
but at the same time to avoid damage to 
the paper in the individual rolls. 

We have organized in all of our terminals 
what are known as “Careful Handling Com- 
mittees."" These committees meet monthly, 
go over reports of bad handling in their 
respective terminals and make suggestions 
and constructive criticisms with the view 
to eliminating, or at least minimizing, the 
amount of trouble in not only their own 
yard but over the system at large. Further- 
more, this company owns and operates better 
than 60 impact recorders, these machines 
being kept moving constantly with the one 
idea of developing just where rough han- 
dling is occurring. Our superintendents 
maintain a positive record of these reports 
and where any one foreman or engineer is 
charged with an excessive number of rough 
handling shocks, disciplinary action is taken. 

It has been our observation in watching 
cars unloaded to find in many instances that 
the unloading forces do not appreciate the 
need for careful handling. 

The elimination of damage to paper as 
well as to any other commodity is not a 
one-man job. It takes the co-operation of 
every one concerned, starting right out at 
the time the article is manufactured, seeing 
it placed in its container, then, loaded into 
the car, properly transported from the point 
of origin to destination, properly unloaded 
from the car, and then properly placed in 
position for ultimate use, in other words, 
removed from the container in which it 
traveled. 


High Speed Refining 
EDWARD M. ROOT. Chemist 
Dilts Machine Works, Inc. 
The Dilts Hydrafiner consists primarily 
of a conical plug rotating within a conical 
shell. Stock enters the small end of the plug 





at which point a volute impeller is employed 
to force the stock into the spaces between 
the knives, thus eliminating the slippage 
commonly occurring at this point in jordans. 
This impeller also insures the spaces be- 
tween the bars being under pressure and free 
from voids because the incoming stock is 
brought up to the speed of the stock being 
discharged. Such an arrangement makes for 
complete and thorough action on the stock 
by all the bars and makes for a greater 
amount of work done per unit of power 
input. Another function of the impeller is 
to neutralize the thrust and relieve the load 
on the main thrust bearing. In fact, under 
some conditions of head, the thrust is actu- 
ally reversed, making it harder to back the 
plug off than to set it up. 

Plug and shell liners are one piece stain- 
less steel castings. They are available in 
both straight bar and herringbone combina- 
tions. The bars are of varying widths, 
ranging from 5/16 in. in width to % in. 
The speed at which the unit operates is 
either 1200 r.p.m. or 1800 r.p.m., as desired. 

There are other mechanical features such 
as water-cooled packing boxes, anti-friction 
bearings, flexible couplings, etc. The main 
body is a one-piece grey iron casting with 
all fits bored at one set up to insure com- 
plete alignment, and is provided with three 
inlet and three discharge openings for con- 
venience in piping. 

Installation of the Hydrafiner can be made 
either for continuous treatment, either singly, 
or in combination with other Hydrafiners or 
jordans, or for batch circulation where a 
Hydrafiner is hooked in conjunction with 
one or more beaters or chests. Both of these 
methods of operation have proven successful 
especially in cases where there was a lack 
of beating capacity and the purchase of addi- 
tional beating equipment would mean over- 
crowding of the beater room or the erection 
of a new building. 

Let us turn now to some of the operating 
characteristics of the Hydrafiner on different 
types of stocks. To begin with, we might 
take folding box board. 

Filler stock for folding box board is for 
the most part made from old paper. It is 
necessary to process these old papers in such 
a way as to result in a well defibered stock, 
retaining at the same time as much of the 
original fiber length as possible. The Hydra- 
finer is admirably suited for producing this 
type of stock because it may be so set up 
and operated as to produce a vigorous scrub- 
bing action with little or no cutting. It can 
be placed in series with some other part 
of the system and operated so as to permit 
a large amount of recycling with the plug 
backed off, or the plug can be set up and 
the stock passed through only once or twice. 





i 





Pulp and Paper 


accompanying abstracts are of papers presented af the annual 
Mill Superintendents Association, June 13-15, 1939, af 
ashington, D. C. (Another installment of these abstracts will appear next month.) 
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A SUPERCALENDER DRIVE 


FOR PAPER-MILL MEN SEEKING RELIABLE, EFFICIENT OPERATION 


we 


ott 


Supercalender and control station for generator and driving motor. 
Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. 


HIS type of high-speed supercalender drive, 

with “‘steering-wheel’”’ adjustment, is literally 
as easy to operate as it is to steer your car on a 
smooth highway. 


TURN WHEEL FOR ALL SUPERCALENDER FUNCTIONS 

With this system, all functions of the super- 

calender—starting, threading, accelerating, slow- 

down, stopping—are at the immediate control of 

the person at the wheel of the rheostat. Rate of 

acceleration and deceleration are under the direct 

control of the operator, and are adjustable to suit 

the requirements of the paper being calendered. 

For additional convenience, during threading, 

the supercalender can be started or stopped from A single-motor drive for high-speed 

several push-button stations located around the supercalenders. G-E adjustable-speed 
: . : . d-c motor driving 1200-fpm super- 

machine. A wide range of speeds is available. calender through reduction goer. 

Five such drives have been applied with con- 

spicuous success in mills of one of the leading 

midwestern paper companies. This application has been developed in 

collaboration with the paper company engineers. 


ADJUSTABLE-VOLTAGE CONTROL 

For indication of the load, the operator has only to read the ammeter 
mounted on the top of the rheostat. In addition to watching the sheet of 
paper, the operator can use the ammeter as an indicator of the accelerat- 
ing, decelerating, or braking load. Speed changes of the drive are effected 
through field adjustment of the generator and d-c driving motor. Turning 
the handwheel changes the intensity of the fields. This is one of the 
numerous adaptations of d-c adjustable-voltage control, devised by 
General Electric for modern requirements of industry. 


For information on this or any other drive refer to the G-E office near 
you, or write General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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HANDLED WITH A 
YALE ELECTRIC TRUCK 


7,500,000 Ibs.—3,750 tons ... A lot of tonnage 
in any man's language. Yet that's what one 
operator using a Yale High Lift Electric Truck 
is able to handle in 3 months for the Atlanta 
Plant of the King Plow Company. 

And the units to be handled are not stand- 
ard in size or shape. They run the gamut from 
metal scrapes to the heaviest die cuts. A real 
handling job if there ever was one. 
















Here's what the King Plow Company has to 
say about their Yale Electric Truck: 













“This truck does a 4-5 day job in 11 
hours .. We find many jobs for this 
equipment which it was not orig- a 
inally installed to do... Almost be- 5 

fore it was put to work it paid for 

itself ... This truck never hesitates 

even for the longest and steepest 


4\\ \\y 
1 ; A 


saved substantially." GC $ 































indispensable— Never hesitates —Saved 
substantially . . . these words means saving 
and efficiency to the King Plow Company. 
And they can mean the same to you—for the 
Yale Electric Truck always conforms to the 
same service standard—the best. 










It has to. Its drive units are more powerful 

. its construction is stronger—its engineer- 
ing is more advanced. More than just a truck 
—the Yale Electric Truck is a mechanical effi- 
ciency expert! Send for free catalogue giving 
full information. 










Trained sales engineers are located in 56 
major industrial centers ready for instant 
service. Consult your classified directory. 

















THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


PHILADELPHIA DIVISION, PHILADELPHIA, PA. U.S.A 
IN CANADA: ST. CATHARINES, ONT 
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Both methods have proven themselves 
through the test of time. 

The Hydrafiner also finds its place in the 
manufacture of test liner. For instance, one 
middle western manufacturer uses a Hydra- 
finer to prepare filler stock for his paper 
machine which normally makes 16 point, 
64 Ib., 100 per cent Mullen test liner. This 
filler stock is 60 per cent corrugated waste 
and 40 per cent mixed papers. He pumps 
to a headbox directly above the Hydrafiner 
and circulates through the Hydrafiner back 
to the headbox, drawing off what is needed 
to go to the board machine via one jordan. 

Another Hydrafiner user utilizes a unit 
in batch treatment of virgin kraft for test 
liner. This user tells us that he now does 
in twenty-five minutes with a Hydrafiner 
what used to require 31/, hours in beaters, 
and he has done away with four beaters with 
all the attendant savings. 

Kraft stock can be processed equally well 
by continuous hydrafining. 

Another mill making a large variety of 
groundwood book papers uses a Hydrafiner 
hooked to two beaters to prepare sulphite 
and bleached kraft pulps. While circulating 
one beater through the Hydrafiner, ground- 
wood pulp is drawn into the other beater. 
At the end of the hydrafining time, the 
valves are switched and a predetermined 
amount is discharged into the beater con- 
taining the groundwood. Inasmuch as a 
whole beater was hydrafined, enough stock 
has been prepared for two or three beaters 
of the final furnish. 

As a final illustration of the wide variety 
of papers which can be processed in a 
Hydrafiner, we would cite a manufacturer 
producing among other specialties a high 
grade tag sheet. This manufacturer was 
having trouble not only with beater room 
capacity, but also with stock uniformity 
which varied so much as to be disadvan- 
tageous. Accordingly, he purchased a Hy- 
drafiner and uses it in conjunction with 
three beaters and two jordans. Prior to 
installing the Hydrafiner, he used five beaters 
with the rolls down hard and set the jordans 
well up. Now he uses three beaters with 
a light brush, circulates through the Hydra- 
finer, andl has backed off the jordans, using 
them only to touch up the stock as a final 
bit of preparation. Besides increased uni- 
formity, he reports an approximate 20 per 
cent increase in production and all physical 
tests have risen. 


Engineers and Stuff 
Preparation 
D. MANSON SUTHERLAND, JR. 
Sutherland Refiner Corp. 


Generally speaking, engineers employed 
directly in pulp and paper mills are expected 
to confine their efforts to efficient operation 
and maintenance. Efforts on their part to 
study the problems of stuff preparation have 
been discouraged. Consequently, engineers 
in the employ of pulp and paper machinery 
builders have taken the lead in developing 
new equipment either with or without the 
help of practical papermakers. 

More recently, engineers attached to re- 
search laboratories are concentrating on stuff 
preparation in conjunction with chemists 
and papermakers. 

Power engineers have the responsibility 




















of generating power at the lowest cost, and, 
therefore, have a problem which does not 
come into intimate contact with stuff prep- 
aration to the same extent as the plant or 
process engineer. However, the power engi- 
neer is vitally interested when his load is 
increased and he wants to find the cause. 

Whenever power engineers find their 
plant is being operated at nearly full load 
or further expansion is being considered, 
they should urge the management to con- 
sider and invest in power saving stuff prep- 
aration equipment before incurring the ex- 
pense of power plant expansion. 

Every plant engineer has difficulty in ob- 
taining reliable data about performance of 
beating and refining equipment. The manu- 
facturer of such equipment will give data 
on over-all dimensions, approximate capac- 
ity, and motor to drive the same; but he 
will refrain from giving any definite data 
on the stuff and sheet properties. 

It is true that pulps vary according to 
species of wood, technique of cooking and 
bleaching; but this is inevitable, and beaters 
and refiners must be capable of treating 
various grades with slight modifications in 
tackle. The most that any beater or refiner 
can do is to beat, brush, fibrillate or cut 
the fibers. The degree of each effect regu- 
lates the stuff and sheet properties. 

Most manufacturers of beaters and refiners 
are endeavoring to improve their equipment. 
Obviously, it is the tackle which gives the 
refining action, and it is mainly in the design 
of the tackle that improvement must come. 
The commonly known forces of speed and 
pressure must be applied in the most effi- 
cient manner. Power varies as the cube 
of the speed and the fifth power of the 
diameter, consequently the peripheral speed 
should be as low as practical. The low 
speed machines take the least power. 

The diameter of the tackle, however, is 
important as it determines the number of 
bars and grooves which can be incorporated. 
The edge and surface of the bars do the 
actual refining work on the fibers and there 
must be enough of them to process a given 
amount of pulp in a given time. The best 
design, therefore, is one that will give the 
maximum number of bars over the smallest 
surface. 

There are many variations in the width 
of bars as well as their composition. Bars 
of carbon steel, bronze or stainless steel vary 
from 3/16 in. to 1 in. in width, while basalt 
lava beater rolls have bars 3 in. wide. 

The papermaker is mainly interested in 
features which affect commercial operation. 
These may be listed as: reproducibility of 
any given stuff properties; uniformity of 
stuff properties; flexibility in range of stuff 
properties for any given paper machine; 
and cleaning facilities. 

To be more specific, let us look at one 
particular design of single rotation disc 
refiner. 

A single rotation disc design was adopted 
in preference to double rotation because 
experimentation over a period of several 
years showed the single rotation to be the 
most efficient. A general comparison will 
show a single rotation unit at the same 
speed to have 80 per cent of the capacity 
of a double rotation unit but only to require 
20 per cent of the power to accomplish 
the same degree of stock preparation. 
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COOKERS for the South’s 
First Sulphite Mill 
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Two of six 10 ft. dia. by 22 
ft. vertical cookers leaving the 
stress relieving furnace at 
Birmingham for the new Fer- 
nandina Pulp and Paper Co. 
sulphite mill at Fernandina, 
Florida. 





HE Fernandina Pulp and Paper Company will soon begin 

operation of their new sulphite paper mill, now under 
construction at Fernandina, Florida. This will be the first 
sulphite mill to be located in the south. 


Modern methods and materials are to be used at this new 
mill, and among the equipment fabricated in our shops for 
use at Fernandina are six stress relieved vertical cookers, two 
of which are shown in the above picture. This is one example 
of the type of work handled by our three fabricating plants, 
which are equipped to handle both field-erected or shop- 
assembled work, including welded pressure vessels built in 
accordance with paragraph U-69 of the A.S.M.E. Code for 
Unfired Pressure Vessels. The Birmingham plant, in addition, 
specializes in work radiographed and stress relieved. Write 
our nearest office for information or quotations. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON COMPANY 








Cleveland. ........++++. Reckefeller Bidg. 1562 «yO Gas Bidg. 
Birmingham.........1511 North Fiftieth 9 Wm. Fox Bidg 
«eeesee+ 1651 Hunt Bidg. +2445 Old Colony Bidg. 

Pome oe =H 3 

Philadelphia... .. 1653-1700 NWaluet Stocet Bde San Francisco ecoewe Sle eeee1O17 Rialte Bldg. 
Plants at Birmingham, Chicago-and Greenville, Pa. 
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NITROSE 


the time proved corrosion 
resisting coating for metal 
surfaces. Gives longer, 
more complete protection 
at substantial savings in 
preparatory and applica- 
tion costs. Our representa- 
tive will be glad to make 
estimates and recommen- 





MADE ONLY BY 


THE NITROSE COMPANY, INC, 
PEORIA, ILL., U.S. A. 
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This particular type of refiner is normally 
designed for direct drive through two heavy- 
duty radial bearings and one double-direc- 
tion oil film thrust bearing. These bearings 
are so designed that the radial bearings carry 
the load without permitting a deflection 
in the rotating head and disc. Lubrication 
for these bearings is supplied by a pressure 
system consisting of a motor driven rotary 
pump, water jacketed cooler and an oil filter. 
A reservoir for oil storage is located in the 
refiner frame. 

Hydraulic pressure, supplied by a motor 
driven rotary pump through a four-way 
valve and a globe throttling valve, controls 
the movement of the stationary head. By 
applying pressure to the piston mounted 
on the feed tube, the head can be moved 
backward or forward to the desired oper- 
ating gap between the discs. The throttle 
valve limits the movement to as little as 
001 in. as desired by the operator. The 
four-way valve changes the direction of 
movement. 

The refiner is mechanically locked in 
place when the desired operating position 
is reached by a locking wheel threaded 
on the tube. A dial gauge indicator is 
mounted on the refiner in front of the 
operator to show him the position of the 
stationary disc in relation to the rotating 
disc. 

To assure a high degree of stock treat- 
ment at high tonnage, it is essential that 
the tolerances in the refiner at the disc 
surfaces be less than the size of the fiber 
to be worked on. This accuracy must be 
accomplished by four means, viz: design, 
workmanship, assembly and materials. The 
materials used in the refiner are cast iron, 
bronze and corrosion resistant alloys; the 
frame is of cast iron; and all parts in con- 
tact with the pulp are of corrosion resistant 
alloys. To further protect the pulp, the 
cover and bedplate are lined with stainless 
steel at all points where pulp can come 
in contact with them. 

Another feature of interest to the engi- 
neer in this refiner is the absence of tram- 
ming devices or springs for unloading the 
discs. 

Safety or protective devices also are of 
prime interest to the engineer. Bearings 
must be protected from pulp and water, oil 
failure, and overloading. To prevent damage 
from failure of the oil supply, a pressure 
switch is placed on the oil supply system 
which cuts out the main drive motor of the 
refiner when the oil pressure drops below 
four pounds per square inch. Overloading 
of the bearings is prevented by a pressure 
release valve on the hydraulic adjusting 
system. 

Another point requiring protection is the 
face of the discs against any stoppage of the 
flow of pulp. This protection is also pro- 
vided by a pressure switch which is mounted 
on the pulp supply line. Should the pulp 
pressure drop below three pounds per 
square inch, the switch will open and shut 
down the refiner drive motor. 

The success of the refiner as to tonnage, 
capacity, power and stock characteristics de- 
pends entirely on the disc when the re- 
mainder of the refiner is sound in design 
and workmanship. Factors which engineers 
must have in mind when designing discs 
are: speed of rotation, impact and contact 
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inches, area of grooves, relationship of 
groove area to bar area width and angle 
of bars, available power, and stock charac- 
teristics to be developed. 


Making Calcium 
In Water Behave 


R. E. HALL, Director 
Hall Laboratories, Inc. 


Were we to limit our discussion to the 
conditioning of water for power plant pur- 
poses, we would feel quite at home because 
of our experiences in and contact with many 
of your plants. However, whether in the 
problems of the power plant or those of 
your processes, we meet on common ground 
in dealing with calcium in water. Because 
of the problems involving calcium, we have 
been led to investigate the bearing thereon 
of the quite distinctive reactive features 
peculiar to the molecularly dehydrated phos- 
phates. We shall confine our discussion to 
the glossy sodium hexametaphosphate or 
Graham's salt and which in different uses 
we designate as Hagan phosphate, Buromin, 
or Calgon. 

Let me briefly summarize five fundamental 
properties of sodium hexametaphosphate. 

(1) Sodium metaphosphate coagulates 
albumin, whereas ortho- and pyrophosphate 
do not. 

(2) The metaphosphate in solution, and 
particularly at elevated temperatures, feverts 
to orthophosphate, and in either acid or 
alkaline solution. 

(3) The metaphosphate suppresses the 
ionization of a considerable number of 
metals in solution, most useful for our pur- 
poses being the sequestration of calcium ion 
into complex radical. This is the more 
remarkable as calcium is a material of 
which complexes are practically unknown. 

(4) The metaphosphate is very effective 
in causing stabilization of supersaturation 
of calcium salts, particularly calcium car- 
bonate. 

(5) The dispersive action of sodium 
metaphosphate is very marked. 

By intermittent feed of the metaphosphate 
to boiler feedwater, feed line scale is pre- 
vented. In the boiler, the metaphosphate 
changes to orthophosphate, keeping down 
the alkalinity in the boiler water, and pre- 
venting scale formation by combining the 
calcium into the form of calcium ortho- 
phosphate, which is a sludge, and removed 
by blowdown. The property of stabilizing 
supersaturation makes it possible econom- 
ically to prevent formation of scale in con- 
densers and other heat exchangers, even 
though the cooling water may contain con- 
siderable quantities of calcium carbonate 
hardness. 

Here is a method of softening water 
which is totally different from the processes 
of distillation as in an evaporator, precipi- 
tation and filtration as in a lime-soda 
softener, exchange as in a zeolite softener. 
These other processes remove the calcium, 
but the Calgon leaves the calcium in solu- 
tion, only it is so tightly sequestered in the 
complex radical of the Calgon that it can 
have no effect on soap and cannot combine 
with phosphate, carbonate, oxalate, etc. 

It seems uncanny, nevertheless, the addi- 
tion of one or two parts per million of the 
sodium metaphosphate to a calcium bicar- 























bonate water so stabilizes supersaturation 
that ready precipitation of the calcium bi- 
carbonate does not occur. We have already 
spoken of the usefulness of this property 
of the metaphosphate in condensing systems 
and heat exchangers where calcium-bicar- 
bonate water is used for cooling purposes. 
Removal of old scale and prevention of new 
scale in various pipe lines are actualities. 


Technical Control 
In the Tissue Industry 
H. D. COOK. Sweet Bros. Paper Mig. Co. 


In polling our branch of the paper in- 
dustry for information as to the extent of 
technical control being employed, we have 
replies from sixteen mills which are bound 
to represent something different from the 
average of our industry. The total daily 
tonnage reported is 991; and the total num- 
ber of technical men employed is 71. This 
gives an average of 14 tons daily production 
per technical man. 

The largest mill reporting is far below 
the average in proportionate number of tech- 
nical men, having one for each 19.5 tons 
of product. The smallest mill (4 tons) has 
the largest proportion of scientific help, 
employing two men for the four tons or 
an average production of two tons per man. 

The smaller mills find technical help just 
as profitable as the larger mills; and the 
extent to which it may be used profitably 
depends on the individuality of the mill in 
product, management and physical problems. 

Of the sixteen mills reporting, only three 
have no technical men. All but one mill 
make some sort of pulp test. 

Five mills treat their water with alum, 
five filter and four chlorinate. Some use 
more than one treatment. Only three mills 
out of sixteen do not treat their water at all. 
Six mills make no water tests; five mills, 
no coal tests; and three mills have no tech- 
nical control of their boiler room. 

Half the mills beat by instrument; and 
two-thirds of the mills use the freeness test 
to control beating. Only four mills measure 
the water into their beaters. 

Nine mills or over half use consistency 
regulators and depend on them. Some mills 
qualify this by warning that they have to be 
very carefully adjusted and kept in perfect 
working order. 

Ammeters are three times more popular 
than watt meters as jordan controls. This 
is probably because of the cost of watt 
meters, but it would seem that the inac- 
curacy of using the current to indicate power 
with the usual variable power factor would 
make the extra cost of watt meters worth- 
while. Three mills have neither watt meters 
nor ammeters, the jordans probably being 
belted to a line shaft. 

Two-thirds of the mills specify slice set- 
ting and height of pond. Five of the report- 
ing mills do not specify machine speed. 

The tear test is nearly as popular as the 
universally used bursting test to indicate 
the strength of paper. The pull or tensile 
test is not far behind; but only one mill 
uses the folding test. 

Half of the mills report automatic drying 
regulation. In ten mills others besides the 
superintendent condemn paper when off 
quality. 
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Continuous Performance 





PROVED 


BY THE WAY MILLS RE-ORDER 





@ When the largest mills order 
and then consistently re-order Atkins 
Chipper Knives—not once, but every 
time new knives are needed, as many 
do—you can be sure the repeat pur- 
chases are backed by PROVED PER- 
FORMANCE. 


This suggests that you, too, will find it 
profitable totest Atkins Chipper Knives 
in your mill, along side other knives. 
Let “cost versus hours of work” figures 
be your guide to future.purchases. In 
anysuch comparison you'll find Atkins 
Knives step up chip production and 
lower cutting costs, take less time out 
for sharpening .. . produce the kind 
of uniform, clean-cut chips that mean 
more valuable pulp and better paper. 


Three Types of Atkins Chipper Knives 
REGULAR — Made of Atkins special analysis 
steel. Furnished either Laid steel or Solid 
Steel. 

SPECIAL— Made of high grade alloy steel 
developed through years of intensive labo- 
ratory research and experimentation. Laid 
Steel recommended; Solid Steel available 
if desired. Slightly higher price than Regu- 
lar fully justified by extra service. 

HIGH SPEED — Guaranteed to outperform 
any other Chipper Knives on the market. 
Solid Steel unless otherwise specified. Pre- 
ferred by many users despite the price— 
double that of the Regular grade. 


Prices will be quoted on request 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
453 S. Illinois Street indianapolis, Indiana 


Saws and Knives for the 
Paper Industry by Atkins 


Thecomplete Atkins Lineincludes 
saws and knives for every produc- 
tion requirement of the paper in- 
dustry, all backed by the unquali- 
fied Atkins guarantee: Slasher, 
Swing, Band and Circular Saws, 
Barker Chipper, Re-Chipper, Cor- 
rugated Chipper, Paper Slitting 
and Paper Cutting Knives, Pulp 
and Rag Shredders and other de- 
pendable machines knives. 
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DR. CARPENTER 
JOINS SOUTHLAND 


Widely known throughout the paper 
industry for his work in connection 
with the late Dr. Herty’s successful 
experiments, Dr. Charles H. Carpen- 
ter, technical director of the Herty 
Foundation Laboratory in Savannah, 
Georgia, has resigned his position to 
accept a position as chemist with the 





Dr. Charles H. Carpenter 


newly-formed Southland Paper Mills 
of Lufkin, Texas. 

Dr. Carpenter was regarded by Dr. 
Herty and by those associated with 
him in the work of the laboratory as 
one of the country’s outstanding men 
in the technical field. He came to 
Savannah in August, 1936, as chief 
chemist of the laboratory and during 
the early part of 1938 was made Dr. 
Herty’s assistant director. After Dr. 
Herty’s death he served for two or 
three months as acting director and, 
last October, was placed in entire 
charge of the technical end of the 
work as technical director. 


Wm. Allen Succeeds 
Dr. Carpenter 

The Herty Foundation Laboratory 
has named William F. Allen, formerly 
chief chemist of the laboratory, acting 
technical director. As such he will have 
charge of the research which was 
under the supervision of Dr; Carpen- 
ter. It was also announced that 
Donald R. Brewster, field director of 
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the Savannah laboratory, had resigned 
and it was reported that he would go 
into private Forest Consultant work. 

Appointment of Mr. Allen brings 
back to the laboratory one of the or- 
iginal members of the research staff 
when it was established in 1932. Dr. 
Herty named Mr. Allen chief chemist 
and he served in that capacity until 
1936 when he left to join the Mead 
Corporation. Since last November Mr. 
Allen has been engaged in private in- 
vestigation work along industrial lines 
for various parties. 


° 


TWO FULL-TIME 
NURSES PUT ON 
BY CONSOLIDATED 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Company has modernized and enlarged 
the first aid and hospital department 
in its main mill at Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin, according to Claims Man- 
ager James J. Plzak, who also an- 
nounced that two full-time industrial 
nurses instead of one will hereafter be 
engaged. 

Replacing Mrs. Olive Lewis Kiley, 
who recently resigned the mill nurse 
position to travel abroad, are Marion 






Krogdahl, registered nurse, of Virginia, 
Minnesota, and Eva Hanneman, Wis- 
consin Rapids registered nurse. Miss 
Hanneman will take care of the Wis- 
consin Rapids mill, while Miss Krog- 
dahl will have charge of cases arising 
in the company’s nearby Biron mill. 
Mr. Plzak, who is chairman of the Wis- 
consin Valley Safety Conference, states 
that the new plan will provide for con- 
tinuous nursing service at the Wiscon- 
sin Rapids division. 

Miss Hanneman has been employed 
by the Consolidated company since 
1933. She was a graduate of Milwau- 
kee county hospital in 1930. She has 
been connected with the mill’s first aid 
department the past two years. 

Miss Krogdahl comes to Consoli- 
dated from her post as public health 
nurse in Pine county, Minnesota. She 
holds a B.S. degree from the University 
of Minnesota, and received her nurse's 
training at the Norwegian-American 
hospital, Chicago, graduating from the 
training school there in 1934. 

Consolidated’s first aid room has been 
enlarged and completely equipped with 
the most modern devices and supplies, 
assuring employees of quick oi com- 
petent attention in emergency cases. 


* 


>>> D. H. Newell, formerly with 
the American Writing Paper Co., and 
at the time of his death devoting his 
time to sales research for the Interna- 
tional Paper Company, passed away at 
Mt. Vernon, New York, July 17 at the 
age of 62 years. 





Two registered industrial nurses instead of one have been put in charge of Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Company's enlarged and modernized first aid department. They 
are: Miss Marion Krogdahl (left) and Miss Eva Hanneman. 
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WHICH of these 

NEW IMPROVEMENTS 
will YOU use to help 
Increase profits ? 


Increased profits come from increased sales and 
lowered manufacturing costs. Many of the new 
improvements in Norwood Finishing Machinery 
will help you to increase sales by helping you 
make better paper .. . others will help you lower 
costs by speeding up production and eliminating 
expensive breakdowns. Look into these many 
new improvements . .. decide the ones you will 
use NOW to help you increase profits. 


For instance: Calenders can be improved and 
modernized by adding such things as: 1. Hy- 
draulically controlled pressure device; 2. New ad- 
justable intermediate roll journal boxes; or 3. New 
type power-saving drive. Platers can be speeded 
up by changing from belt to motor drive. 


Investigate. Write today. Tell us the 
equipment you have, and ask us how we 
can help you operate it more profitably. 


THE NORWOOD ENGINEERING CO. 
16 N. Maple St., Florence, Mass. 


AGGOD START AND A GOOD FINISH WITH 


DEPENDABLE TER 
AND PAPER F INISHING MA 


| How To Solve 
Felt Problems 


You may know a great deal about felts. But with due respect 
to your experience, here are five men—Orr Felt men—who 
may have picked up elsewhere some pointers that may have 
escaped you. 

These Orr men are specialists. Solving felt problems and speci- 
fying felts is their business. It, therefore, stands to reason that 
they can be of invaluable assistance to you. 


Feel free to consult your Orr representative. There is no implied 
obligation. Have him analyse your moisture removal condi- 
tions. Check with him on the amount of wear you are getting 
out of your felts. Even though your costs per ton may seem 
reasonable, there is always the chance that they can be further 
reduced—and a sizeable saving effected. 


THE ORR FELT AND BLANKET COMPANY 
PIQUA -OHIO 
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S. J. Horrell 


>> S. J. Horrell, formerly assistant 
sales manager for the Power Piping 
Division of the Blaw-Knox Company, 
is now sales manager of the company 
with headquarters at the company’s 
home office in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
° 


NEPCO INCREASES 
DR. CRAIN’S DUTIES 


In line with the continued expansion 
of laboratory and research facilities of 
the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Company, 
Port Edwards, Wisconsin, Dr. R. C. 
Crain has been placed in charge of 
paper development and research work. 

Dr. Crain, who came to Nepco early 
in 1938 as assistant to Dr. T. A: Pascoe, 
technical director, was with several 
mills before coming to Port Edwards. 
He received his doctor's degree from 
the Institute of Paper Chemistry at 
Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Dr. Crain, who will work under the 
direction of Dr. Pascoe, who is in 
charge of all of Nepco’s laboratory and 
technical activities, will be responsible 
for securing and supplying technical 
information in connection with special 
papers and their uses. He will work 
with the trade on technical problems 
involving specification papers, serving 
as research advisor and technician. 


7 


KEITH COMPANY 
MAKES BURKHARDT 
V. P. AND S. M. 
Frederic T. Burkhardt of Holyoke, 
Mass., has been elected vice president 
and general sales manager of the 


Keith Paper Company of Turners 
Falls. He has been associated with 


the company as sales agent for the past 
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16 years under the name of F. T. Burk- 
hardt, and conducted an office in 
Holyoke. The office will be continued 
in that city and expanded under his 
direction. 

Mr. Burkhardt has been connected 
with the paper industry throughout his 
life, and was associated with the Par- 
sons Paper Company of Holyoke for 
20 years prior to becoming connected 
with the Keith company. 


e 


Filling the vacancy caused by the 
passing of L. W. Newcomer on May 
23, the board of directors of the Con- 
solidated Paper Company, Monroe, 
Michigan, recently elected Albert H. 
Lockwood, a vice president of the 
paper company, treasurer of the con- 
cern. Mr. Lockwood resigned his 
post as vice president to accept the 
treasurer's position. In addition to 
Mr. Lockwood's appointment, it was 
also announced that J. C. Bulis, another 
vice president, had tendered his resig- 
nation to retire from active business. 
J. B. Taft and L. B. Maurer were 
elected vice presidents to fill the vacan- 
cies. 

4 


>>D Now general sales manager of 
the Riley Stoker Corporation, Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, is Roger W. An- 
drews, formerly associated with the 
Blaw-Knox Company and the Western 
Division of the Combustion Engineer- 
ing Company. Mr. Andrews has had 
extensive experience in the steam power 


field. 
+ 


GRAY PRESIDENT 
OF RIVER RAISIN 


One of the original five founders of 
the River Raisin Paper Company, Mon- 
roe, Michigan, J. Frank Gray is now 
president, succeeding the late G. H. 
Wood (see Necrology). Mr. Gray has 
held the office of vice president of the 
company since commencement of oper- 
ations. 

The board of directors also elected 
Charles L. Wood, son of the deceased 
president and general manager, to fill 
the office of general manager. Mr. 
Wood, who has been with the com- 
pany for 22 years, has been vice presi- 
dent in charge of purchases for about 
13 years and to these duties have now 
been added those of general manager. 
In addition to Mr. Wood's appoint- 
ment, it was announced that Edward C. 
Hollingsworth, general sales manager 
for the River Raisin company, had been 








Albert H. Lockwood 


elected to fill the vacancy on the board 
of directors caused by the passing of 
Mr. Wood, Sr. J. W. Walter, son of 
one of the original founders, continues 
in the office of secretary-treasurer. 


¢ 


E. S. DUNBAR’S 
POSITION CHANGED 


Advertising manager of both the 
Crocker-McElwain Company and the 
Chemical Paper Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Holyoke, Massachusetts, for 
the past 11 years, Edson S. Dunbar 
has been transferred to the former 
company and has assumed his. duties 
as advertising and sales promotion 
manager. 

Mr. Dunbar, who is well known by 
reason of his activity in the Paper Mak- 
ers Advertising Association, of which 
he is vice president, and the Interna- 
tional Direct Mail Advertising Asso- 
ciation, was formerly Southern repre- 
sentative for both the Holyoke mills. 
The Southern territory has been taken 
over by Ernest A. Stache, of the sales 
promotion department, who is in turn, 
succeeded by Howard H. Wyllie. 


4 


>> John F. Taylor, recently retired 
as secretary and sales manager after 59 
years with the E. B. Eddy Company, 
Ltd., of Hull, Quebec, was appointed 
a vice president on July 1. 

4 


>>D Paul Torre, associated with the 
A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, 
Decatur, Illinois, for the past nine 
years, has severed his connection with 
the concern and is now located in 
Niagara Falls, New York. Mr. Torre 
was connected with the Paper Mill 
Division of the Staley organization. 
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WATERBURY 





IN STOCK-IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 


When you need steel of any kind, a single bar or a carload, 
order from the nearest Ryerson plant. 


The Importance of fine quality felts is universally rec- 
ognized in the manufacture of paper. The quality, 
speed and long life of the felts have a definite influ- 
ence on production costs as well as paper quality 
and finish. We are greatly pleased with the universal 



















acceptance of our felts in the paper industry through- Bars, Shapes Shafting Welding Rods Alloy Steel 

out the country. Structurals Tubing Solder Tool Steel 
Rails, Plates Boiler Fittings Stainless Steel Plates 

ee: ie et For finest quality felts—that assure long life, depend- Sheets—Strip Concrete 
pes buy Fels ble service and high speed production—select felts Rivets, Bolts Reinforcing 
ng Fe 
made in SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 
Write for the Ryerson Stock List. 


















Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philedelphie, Jersey City. 


The Waterbury Felt Co. 
SKANEATELES FALLS, N. Y. 























PROFIT IS HUMAN —FOR SALE— 
Knowledge end 1 Skill, working to intelligent Machinery in Plant of 
tandards, w: uckily it takes no money to 
buy. For Profit without Investment, write: ONO co. 
ARTHUR B. GREEN, Engineer in Paper Making —Bee le ae ee ee fae oe Oe 
284 Harris Avenue Needham, Massachusetts 26 dryers 40° x 107) Calender, Farrell Roll Grinder with crowning 
Reel and Marshall Drive. as to grind up to 24” x 
td 
—vourercaes Tienes Games wi barkers, chi Waterville Chip 
iek ttachment, 13 ? 
Chee ieoeset ES Seren 
eaters, _ . ° 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. gg = 
Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. er" Saou. S—taoe Wat Mach:nes 
Consultation—Reports— Valuations — Estimates — Paper For Further Particulars Write to 
and Pulp Mills —Hydro-Electric and Steam Power FRANK H. DAVIS CO., 
Plants—Plans and Specifications 175 Richdale Ave. CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 





























ENGLISH CLAYS 
> 


UNIFORM ¢ SUPERIOR ° DEPENDABLE 


English China Clays Sales Corporation 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


ape" 
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JAPAN FIGHTS OJI 
PULP MONOPOLY 


Restriction of the Oji Paper Com- 
pany’s monopolization of Japan's pulp 
industry is indicated by the recent news 
of a second “national policy” pulp 
manufacturing concern now being en- 
couraged by the Japanese Government. 
A report from Assistant Commercial 
Attache D. W. Smith, Tokyo, revealed 
that the Oji organization produced 
775,000 metric tons of pulp last year 
which represented cL pea saps 77 
per cent of all the wood pulp produced 
in the Japanese Empire. 

It will be remembered that in the 
spring of 1938 the Japanese Govern- 
ment caused to be established, the Na- 
tional Policy Pulp Industry Company 
which was financed by rayon and staple 
fiber manufacturing concerns and 
which has scheduled an output of 162,- 
000 metric tons for 1942. In the mean- 
time both the Oji Paper Company and 
the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry have been endeavoring to im- 
prove their respective positions in the 
pulp field, the former by purchasing 
the controlling interest in the Japan 
Pulp Company and the latter by medi- 
ating for the purchase of the Nisso 
Rayon Pulp Company and the Ho- 
kuotsu Pulp Company by the National 
Policy Pulp Company. Failure of the 
Government's efforts to obtain control 
of the Nisso and Hokuotsu concerns 
resulted in the decision to organize a 
second “‘national policy” concern with 
the backing of the Mitsubishi interests 
and independent paper manufacturers. 

Reports state that the new firm will 
be capitalized at 20,000,000 yen ($5,- 
500,000) and that after its establish- 
ment, it will probably be merged with 
the original “national policy’’ company 
which has an authorized capital of 80,- 
000,000 yen ($21,600,000). 


RUMANIA MAY 
EXPAND ITS 
PULP INDUSTRY 


- The production of wood pulp in 
Rumania is destined to record consid- 
erable expansion during the coming 
years, according to a report from the 
American Consulate General. This 


expansion will be due to the projected 
expansion of the artificial fiber indus- 
try. At present, the Rumanian pulp 
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UTHER COUNTRIES 





and paper industry embraces about 150 
plants which employ about 14,000 
workers. Since 1938, paper output has 
increased under the improved market 
conditions and the industry has been 
operating at capacity. At present the 
prospects are that Germany will in- 
crease its imports of wood pulp from 
Rumania because of the fact that the 
bi-lateral system, which provides for 
the exchange of merchandise in lieu of 
money, may encounter difficulties when 
used in connection with other supply- 
ing countries. 
Sd 


MAY BUILD 
PAPER MILL 
IN CHILE 


A new wood pulp and paper mill 
will be established in Chile ‘ 1940 if 
the expectations of a newly-formed 
company are realized. The Chilean 
mill, addition to producing wood pulp 
and insulating papers, plans to make 
paper for magazines, blank books and 
similar uses. It was reported that the 
company has acquired 45,000 acres of 
timberland from which a soft wood 
known as olivo will be obtained. This 
represents the first serious attempt to 
manufacture paper from softwood trees 
which are comparatively numerous in 
south central Chile. 


4 


Co-operating with the national policy 
of reduction of imports in every line, 
Italian chemists and technicians are 
bending every effort to further the do- 
mestic production of cellulose. In re- 
cent months, special attention has been 
given to the extraction of cellulose 
from hemp wastes, vine cuttings, corn 
straw, rice straw, Indian corn stalks, 
sugar sorghum stems, etc. The follow- 
ing production methods have been for- 
warded from an Italian correspondent 
of THE PAPER INDUSTRY AND PAPER 
WORLD. 


Hemp Wastes 

Under one method, hemp wastes are 
treated for five hours at 140 to 145 
degrees C. under a pressure of 5 to 6 
atmospheres in an autoclave, in which 
there is a solution of caustic soda of 
from 2 to 21/ per cent and to which 
is added a small quantity of sulphide 






of soda (from 5 to 10 grams per liter). 
The product obtained is washed and 
broken up further and the resulting 
pulp is then treated for three or four 
hours with a solution of hypochlorite 
of soda containing from 2 to 5 grams 
of active chlorine per liter. Caustic 
soda is then added and a second treat- 
ment of hypochlorite solution is given. 
The material is finally washed with 
water and bisulphite of soda which 
neutralizes the active chlorine remain- 
ing in the fiber. The cellulose obtained 
can serve for the preparation of paper 
and short fiber cuprammonium rayon, 
it is reported. 


Vine Cuttings 

From trials executed at the firm of 
Udine (Veneto), it has been reported 
that the dry cuttings of vines can supply 
30 per cent cellulose and that they pro- 
duce a longer fiber than that obtained 
from straw or poplar trees. It was also 
reported that the cellulose thus pro- 
duced can not only be used for paper 
but for rayon also. It is calculates that 
the vine cuttings in Italy can yield 
about 600,000 tons of cellulose a year. 


* 


Shipments of paper from Finland 
during the month of April amounted 
to 59,730 tons, the highest on record 
for any month this year, says a report 
from the Forest Products Division of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. Total exports of paper from 
Finland during the first five months of 
the year amounted to 283,978 tons. 
By comparison, United States exports 
of paper were about 109,000 tons, or 
62 per cent less than Finland's. 

The increased exports from Finland 
was the result of low stocks in im- 
porter’s hands, necessitating new pur- 
chases for early delivery. Imports of 
wood pulp from Finland amounted to 
15 per cent of all wood pulp imports 
into the United States in 1938. 


od 


>>» NETHERLANDS INTERESTS 
are contemplating the construction of a 
new paper mill in West Java, according 
to the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
The mill is to produce low-priced pack- 
ing paper. Rice straw will be used as 
raw material. 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


NEW ENGLAND AGITATORS 


serve paper mills well 
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Faster mixing and more uniform 
densities have been reported 
from many paper mills after 
installation of New England 
Agitating Equipment especially 
designed for clay or size mixing. 
* 
80 Page Catalog 380 with 
Agitation Engineering handbook 
section free. Write for a copy. 


NEW ENGLAND TANK AND TOWER CO. =*"scxs: EVERETT, MASS. 
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Facts About Accidents 
in the Paper & Pulp Industry 


Interesting and Valuable! 


Contents . . What were the outstanding facts about accidents 
Outstanding Facts ‘in the Paper & Pulp Industry during 1937? How 
Comparison with other Industries did they compare with other industries? How did 
Experience by Type of Industry your plant’s record compare with others? 


Experience in various types of 
Mills These and many other revealing and important 


ae > Wee. Spee data are presented in detail in “1937 Accident 
Causes of Serious Accidents Rates In the Paper & Pulp Industry”, recently 
Disabling Injuries by Industrial published by the National Safety Council. We'll 
‘one Pair re be glad to send a copy FREE to any Safety 
Best All-Time Records Director or other plant executive upon request. 
Individual Plant Records Simply drop us a line on company letterhead. 


PAPER & PULP NATIONAL QAFETY OUNCIL 


SECTION TWENTY NORTH WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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George Harley Wood, one of the 
paper industry's best known figures and 
president of the River Raisin Paper 
Company, Monroe, Michigan, since 
1914, passed away July 9 in Detroit 
after a short illness. He was 68 years 
of age. 

Mr. Wood was literally born in the 
paper industry. His father, George 
Phillip Wood, was the president of the 
Kokomo Paper and Pulp Company, 
Kokomo, a oath and George Jr. en- 
tered his father’s mill in 1888. When 
Mr. Wood was 26 years old, he 
leased the Howard Paper Company of 
Kokomo from the receiver and oper- 
ated it in partnership with the late 
I. N. Miller. A year later the com- 
pany purchased the Indiana Fibre 
Board Company plant and operated it 
until 1900 when the business was con- 
solidated with the Knerr Paper Com- 
pany of Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Wood be- 
came general manager and vice presi- 
dent of both the Kokomo and Dayton 
plants. 





Sept. 8-9—American Pulp & Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, Fall 
Meeting, New York-Canadian Divi- 
sion, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 
Canada. 

Sept. 12-14—Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry, Fall 
Meeting, Syracuse Hotel, Syracuse, 
New York. 

Sept. 18-20—National Paper Trade 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Sept. 20-22—National Industrial 
Advertisers Association, Annual Con- 
ference, Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City. 

Oct. 12-13 — Packaging Ihstitute, 
Inc., First Annual Meeting, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 13-14—American Pulp & Paper 
Mill Superintendents Association, Fall 
Convention, Southeastern Division, 
Durham, North Carolina. 

Oct. 16-20—National Safety Con- 
gress and Exposition, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 

Dec. 4-9—Seventeenth Exposition of 
Chemical Industries, Grand Central 


Palace, New York City. 

Jan. 22-26—Sixth Annual Heating 
and Ventilating Exposition, Lakeside 
Hall, Civic Center, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NECKULUGY 





The ability of the young paper ex- 
ecutive eventually brought him in con- 
tact with E. C. Rauch of Monroe, late 
president of the Consolidated Paper 
Company, who induced Mr. Wood to 
take a stock interest in the Boehme and 
Rauch Company, forerunner of Con- 
solidated. In 1906, Mr. Wood sold 
his interest in the Knerr organization 
to serve as director of the Boehme and 
Rauch Company and superintendent of 
the paper mill division. 

The River Raisin Company was or- 
ganized in 1910 by a group of five men 
including Mr. Wood, who became vice 
president. In 1914, he became presi- 
dent and general manager of the con- 
cern, a position he has occupied con- 
tinuously since. 

Mr. Wood entered the Southern 
paper industry the same year he was 
elected president of River Raisin. His 
initial step was the rebuilding of the 
Louisiana Fibre Board Company of 
Bogalusa, Louisiana. In 1916, he built 
and organized the Bogalusa Paper Com- 
pany for the Great Southern Lumber 
Company. These two plants were the 
first to successfully make sulphate liner 
in the South. Mr. Wood severed his 
Southern connections in 1918. 

It was in 1916 that Mr. Wood or- 
ganized the G. H. Wood Paper Com- 
pany, which was later consolidated 
with the River Raisin company. In the 
growth of the parent organization, Mr. 
Wood opened manufacturing and dis- 
tributing plants at Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Washington, Pennsylvania. 

In addition to his many paper and 
pulp activities, Mr. Wood was also 
identified with many other business and 
civic developments of Monroe. He was 
a vice president of the Dansard State 
Savings Bank, a leading figure in the 
organization of the Monroe Country 
Club, and the operator of an extensive 
dairy farm. He was an enthusiastic 
yachtsman and served as commodore of 
the Monroe Yacht Club. He also was 
a liberal contributor to local and civic 
needs of all kinds. 

Mr. Wood is survived by his widow 
and one son, Charles H. Wood, who 
is vice president of the River Raisin 
Paper Company, in addition to a 
brother and three sisters. 


* 


>> On July 17, Carl Lager, presi- 
dent of the Morris Machine Works, 
Baldwinsville, New York. passed away. 
Mr. Lager had been associated with the 
company for nearly fifty years. 
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>> Downer H. Newell of Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, former assistant 
general manager of the American 
Writing Paper Corporation, of Hol- 
yoke, Massachusetts, died in Philadel. 
phia on July 14 after a two months’ 
illness. Mr. Newell was manager of 
the Philadelphia branch of the Inter- 
national Paper Company, of New 
York City, a firm which he joined im- 
mediately after leaving the AWP., in 
1921. ‘Mr. Newell was a native of St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont. 


* 


>>> Formerly chief engineer and 
later consulting engineer of the Sha- 
winigan Water and Power Company, 
Frederick Thomas Kaelin passed away 
at his home in Montreal on July 27. 
He was 65 years of age. Mr. Kaelin 
was best known in the paper industry 
as the inventor of the electric steam 
generator, many units of which have 
been installed in Canadian pulp and 
paper mills. Mr. Kaelin is survived 
by his widow. 
a 


bbb Edward G. Lloyd, aged 58, patt- 
ner in the firm of Bulkley, Dunton & 
Co., New York, passed away July 17, 
at Summit, New Jersey, after a year’s 
illness. He had been general sales man- 
ager of the company, and a partner 
since 1928. By reason of his company’s 
interest in various paper mills, he was 
an officer of several paper making 
companies. 
+ 


KNUT LUNDAHL 


Well known in paper and pulp cir- 
cles, Knut Lundahl, vice president and 
director of the Cellulose Sales Com- 
pany, Inc., New York City, passed away 
July 17 in Stockholm, Sweden. 

Mr. Lundahl was born in Sweden 
in 1888 and became associated with the 
Swedish mill, Munksjo, in Gothenburg. 
After having spent several years in 
other lines, both in Sweden and other 
countries, he again became associated 
with the paper and wood pulp business 
and with the formation of the Swedish 
Cellulose Company in Stockholm, be- 
came connected with that company as 
their special representative in New 
York, later becoming assistant manager, 
manager of sales for the American 
market, and eventually vice president. 
He is survived by two brothers who 
reside in Stockholm. 
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>>D Luke Whalley, mill superin- 
tendent from 1900 to 1927 at the E. B. 
Eddy Company, Ltd., Hull, Quebec, 
passed away on July 28 due to injuries 
received in an auto accident. He was 
75 years old and had lived in Dexter, 
New York, since his retirement. 


























TROUBLE SHOOTER 
for Pulp Mills 


Connect your drying roll bearings to header lines with 
Rex-Bellows STAINLESS STEEL EQUALIZERS. Due to 
bellows construction, these units take axial as well as 
radial motion; require much shorter lengths to com- 
pensate for offset in piping; do away with necessity of 
looped connections and consequent frequent failures. 
These Equalizer units have all the qualities of 18-8 
stainless steel—corrosion resistance; durability; higher 
resistance to fatigue, vibration and continued bending 
movement. Available as straight bellows or in divided 
bellows form, with circular resistant welded fitting at- 
tached as illustrated. Write for information on these 
time-and-money-saving units. 


CHICAGO METAL HOSE CORP. 


Maywood, Illinois (Chicago Suburb) 











@ A trial will make 


YOU a 
user of COES 


products. 
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LORING COES COMPANY 


Worcester e Massachusetts 
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Gowse WATER SYSTEM 






LIKEWISE, MAY BE 


OuT OF DATE 







IRPLANES of earlier days have 
no place on modern air lines. 
Your Well Water System may be just 
as out of date. More water at lower 
cost may enable you to make better 
profits, increase your production, go 
ahead with expansion plans or even 
remove a fire hazard. Layne En- 
gineers will be glad to study your 
water supply and pumping problems 
and advise you on the best plans for 
bringing your present well water 
system up to date. If you need new 
wells and pumps they will recom- 
mend the best type to fill your re- 
quirements. 
In all the world there is no other 
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AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
Layne-Anxansas Co. STUTTGART. ARK. 
Larne-Arianric Co Normrok. Va 
Lavne-Cantaar Co Maemenis. TENN 
LAaYNE-NorTHERN Co... MisHAWAKA, INO 
Lavne-Loursiana Co Lace CHamies. LA 
Larne-New Yorn Co. . New Yore City 
ano PitTTesuacHn - ma 


Lavne.NorTHwest Co. Mi.wauxee. Wis 
Larne-Onro Co . Corumeus. Ono 


















Lavwe.Texas Co Houston Ano 
Omiss.. - - . . Texas 
Lavne-Western Co.. Kansas City. Mo 
Cmrcaco, ti. . Omana, NEBRASKA 
Larne-WesTenn Co. OF MINNESOTA 
MINNEAPOLIS . minn 
Lavwe-Bow.er New ENGLANO Company 
@ostrom .... MASSACHUSETTS 
teTERnaTionaAL WaTer Surry. LTD.. 
hompom . 2. ss ee OnTamo, CANADA 








organization experienced so widely: so successful in their work. 
or better equipped than this world-wide organization. You will 
incur no obligation in having Layne Engineers study your 
water supply needs. The recommendations they may offer will 
be based upon accurate engineering facts. They will explain 
the advantages of Layne Wells and Pumps. Probably they can 
show you where and how to save a nice sum annually on 
your water cost. 

Bulletins picturing and describing the fine features of Layne 
Wells and Pumps may be obtained by addressing 


LAYNE & BOWLER. INC. 


Dept. an E 


Pumps & WELL 


















WATER SYSTEMS 


For Municipalities, Industries, 
Railroads, Mines and Irrigation 
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Simple De-humidifier 

A simple de-humidifying unit, known as 
the Aqua-Sorber, has been announced by 
the Aqua-Sorb Company, 21 South 16th 
Street, East Orange, New Jersey. The de- 
vice is built in two models, individually 
designated as BH-100, and Junior. The 
BH-100 model consists of a metal cabinet, 
approximately 15 inches square and 42 
inches high, on the outer front side of 
which is mounted an adjustable humidistat 
and on the inside center top of which is 
mounted an electrically driven, centrifugal 
blower. This blower, controlled by the 
humidistat, draws moist air upward through 
the cabinet. The cabi- 
net contains a filter bed 
of absorbent material 
upon which is placed a 
100 Ib. charge of 
““Aqua-Sorb,” a special- 
ly prepared material in 
lump form which ex- 
tracts moisture from the 
air coming in contact 
with it. The moisture 
absorbed forms a brine 
which flows downward 
through the filter bed, 
picking up more mois- 
ture and becoming 
progressively more and 
more diluted until it is 
finally discharged into a drip-pan or drain 
connection. 

The Junior model, containing 40 |b. of 
Aqua-Sorb, and filter bed, is operated ordi- 
narily without blower or humidistat; but 
can be equipped with either or both, if 
required. This unit, mounted on a drip- 
pan, 12 inches square and 8 inches deep, 
is of perforated metal construction, 10 
inches square and 18 inches high. There 
also is a 2-inch square stack for additional 
exposed surface area. 

These units, according to the manufac- 
turer, will overcome the usual troubles 
from dampness and high humidities; and 
are especially adapted for storerooms, proc- 
essing rooms, etc. 





New Cord for V-Belts 

The Dayton Rubber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, has announced the de- 
velopment of a new cord, known as Daytex 
Cord, for use in the neutral axis of Dayton 
Cog-Belts. According to the manufacturer, 
the new cord has improved tensile strength, 
lower stretch, and minimum tendency to 
stretch. 


Thermal Converter 

A thermal converter, known as the 
Fhermoverter, has been announced by The 
Bristol Company, Waterbury, Connecticut. 
This device, when connected in an alter- 
nating current metering circuit (secondaries 
of a conventional set of instrument trans- 
formers) performs a proportional conver- 
sion from a. c. watts to d. c. millivolts. 
With it, a power load may be directly ex- 
pressed by a d. c. potential difference 
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NEW EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


suited to transmission over considerable 
distance and for totalization. 

There are no make-and-break contacts, 
field adjustments, or moving parts. 

The time of response between a change 
of a. c. power load and the development 
of a proportional emf in the Thermoverter 
is less than ¥4 second. 


Flight Conveyor 

Moline Malleable Iron Company, St. 
Charles, Illinois, has announced.a flight 
conveyor which operates in a trough, either 
horizontally or at inclines up to 55 deg. 
Each flight consists of an arm or body 
which is provided with a throat section 
having two thick-walled pockets, two half 
or loop links with shouldered ends that 





fit into the pockets, and a key and cotter 
pin that hold the loop links in place. The 
loop links are available with various pitches 
to coincide with the pitch of interconnect- 
ing chain being used. 

Discharge is made either over head pul- 
ley or through gates in bottom of the 


trough. When separation is desired, the 
fines can be discharged through perforated 
plates, the larger material being carried 
along for discharge at a more distant point. 


Stainless Steel Pump 

A stainless steel pump, designated as 
Model 2K, has been announced by The Dur- 
iron Company, Dayton, Ohio. The pump is 
made of Durimet (a nickel-chromium- 
molybdenum low carbon alloy steel), Durco 
KA2S (18 per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel 
low carbon steel), or Durco KA2SMo (18 
per cent chrome, 8 per cent nickel, 3 per 
cent molybdenum low carbon steel). Both 
suction and discharge are 6 in. integral 
flanged openings. Impeller may be closed or 
open—up to 1314 in. in diameter for the 
closed, and up to 14 in. for the open. The 
pump is equipped with ball-bearing pro- 
tected by dust and oil seals. Capacities of 
the pump range up to 1700 g.p.m. for heads 
up to 140 ft. 





Constantf-Level Oiler 


A line of visible automatic constant level 
oilers, with so-called 
unbreakable reservoirs 
and adjustment oil level 
feature has been an- 
nounced by the Trico 
Fuse Manufacturing 
Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. The reinforcing 
ribs of each reservoir 
give added strength and 
offer a good grip when 
handled. The reservoir 
is removable for con- 
venient cleaning and refilling. All bottles, 
made in one, two, four and eight ounce 
capacities, are interchangeable. 





Corrosion Resistant 
Bearings 


Bantam Bearings Corporation, South 
Bend, Indiana, has announced production of 
bearings made of “K” Monel in all re- 
quired sizes and types. It is stated that this 
nickel-copper alloy can be heat-treated to 
provide a hardness not ordinarily associated 
with non-ferrous bearing materials, and that 
it withstands the action of many acids, most 
alkalies and a wide range of gases. Bearings 
made of this alloy have been suggested for 
such applications as on jordans, paper ma- 
chines, and rotary screens. 


Improved Lamp 
Lowering Equipment 


Thompson Electric Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has announced improvements in de- 
sign of its line of lamp lowering hangers, 
lamp shock absorbers, and related acces- 
sories. The improvements permit the lamp 
lowering hangers to be used as readily and 
as successfully with floodlights as with re- 





flector units. Mounting may be at any height 
required, and a number of floodlight units 
may be mounted on a single pole. The new 
equipment, in a range of models to fit al- 
most every combination of wiring, mount- 
ing and operating conditions, also provides 
more protection against dirt and corrosion. 


Flow Recorder 


A flow recorder, which draws a graph of 
rate of flow against time instead of record- 
ing total flow over a given time, has been 
developed by the Bailey Meter Company, 
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Cleveland, Ohio. This device employs the 
Bailey Synchro-Meter electrical transmitting 
method. It is attached to a displacement 
meter body. The displacement meter reg- 
ister is raised by a filler block to afford 
room for bevel gears and a short shaft ex- 
tension is used to drive the register of the 
displacement meter. The bevel gears drive 
a shaft which operates the Synchro-Meter 
unit. No change or modification of parts of 





the displacement meter is required for the 
attachment of the device. According to the 
manufacturer, this Synchro-Meter device is 
particularly useful when it is desired to 
indicate and record the instantaneous rate 
of flow of fluid which cannot be measured 
satisfactory by orifice type meters, and also 
may be used as a tachometer for indicating 
or recording the instantaneous speed of any 
rotating shaft, being especially desirable for 
low speed (1 to 5 r.p.m.) measurements. 


Paper-Roll Shaft Dolly 
Economy Engineering Company, 2653 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago, has an- 
nounced a dolly for the handling of paper- 
roll shafts. Designed for use primarily 
around corrugating machines, the dolly has 
an overall height of only 29 inches. 
Through the use of an inverted frame, how- 
ever, which is supported by two cables 





winding on one drum, a roll shaft may be 
lifted to a height of 41 inches or lowered 
to a point 19 inches above the floor. Ele- 
vation or lowering is accomplished through 
the turning of a hand crank which can be 
located at either end of the hoisting unit. 
The hoisting unit is mounted on four swivel 
casters that permit ready movement of the 
dolly. 


Portable Electric Hoist 


A portable electric hoist, designated as the 
Comet, has been announced by the Chisholm- 
Moore Hoist Corporation, 402 Fremont Ave- 
nue, Tonawanda, N. Y. Construction of 
the hoist is compact and rugged. Precision 
ball bearings are provided at each rotating 
point. Gears are machined of heat-treated 
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alloy steel. Controller, with patented ‘‘de- 
layed reversing” feature, operates with one 
hand and affords sensitive control for lifting 
the load distances of a fraction of an inch. 
The brake is smooth, quick-acting, and posi- 





tive. The chain is strong, flexible and kink- 
proof. Upper and lower safety stops auto- 
matically limit travel of load hook. The 
hoist is offered in four capacities: 250, 
500, 750, and 1000 Ib., the 500 lb. size 
weighing only 85 Ib. 


Jack for Skid Platforms 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, has announced the addi- 
tion of a jack, designated as a new Rollway 
Jack, for use with Rollway Re-Nu Top Skid 
Platforms. The jack is mounted on rubber- 
tired wheels revolving on Hyatt roller bear- 
ings set on a high carbon axle. All main 
engineering members are of heat treated 
alloy steel. The handle is the Yale “Safeti 
Sure” balanced type with equalizing spring 





inside the tube. A wide open prong pocket 
sets in front of the hole to guide the connect- 
ing skid platform. Locking is automatic. 
When the handle is pulled down, the load 
goes up and is locked in the elevated posi- 
tion with the handle free. The load then 
can be pushed with the handle down to- 
wards the operator or in the vertical posi- 
tion; or it can be pulled. To lower, the 
operator depresses the handle until the 
weight is felt on his hand, then raises the 
handle and lets the ioad drop to the floor 
under his control. 
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PAPER MILL 
PURCHASING 
DEPARTMENTS 


LIKE 


Purves Wires 


BECAUSE: 


Vv They keep wire costs down. 


V They satisfy the requirements 
of production departments. 


Purves Machine Wire Co. 
Inc. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


* Wires with a patented non-crack selvage. 
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General Purpose Steam 
Turbines 


Following extensive field experience in 
service, improved multi-stage steam turbines 
for general purpose drives have been an- 
nounced by Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Modifications of one basic design provide 
for condensing, condensing extraction, non- 








condensing, non-condensing extraction or 
mixed pressure service. The steam turbines, 
known as Type “M,” can be supplied for 
steam pressures up to 650 lb., steam tem- 
peratures to 750 deg. Fahr., exhaust pres- 
sures to 200 Ib., vacuum to 29 in. of mer- 
cury, extraction pressures to 20 Ib., and in 
a range of sizes from 100 to 2000 hp. and 
a speed range from 100 to 5500 r.p.m. 
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The silo devised by Gilg is shown sche- 
matically in Figure 1, which indicates the 
filling (Fiillen) and emptying (Leeren) of 
the mechanical pulp, together with the thick- 
ening vat (Eindick Biitte) and the hollan- 



































der. The pulp keeps very well, for any rea- 
sonable length of time, under the storage 
conditions furnished by the silo, and is in 
such form that suspensions in the beater 
offer no difficulty. Full description of the 
equipment and its use are given. Anton 
Holzhey. Papier-Fabr. 37 Tech-Wiss. TI. 
177-80 (1939). 


Control Method of 
Testing for Corrosion 


There is no general quantitative method. 
Even when a definite amount of a standard- 
ized corroding agent like 0.1 N HCl is 
used, the results vary, depending on changes 
in technique. A valuable method (which is 
far from perfect but which has a practical 
significance) involves immersion of the sam- 
ple in the corrosive fluid, for a definite time 
period, and noting the loss in weight. The 
article deals with such a method, its advan- 
tages and the various sources of error. In 
determining the rate of corrosion, the losses 
in weight are not necessarily a measure of 
the resistance to corrosion of the sample, 
but of the rate of migration of the acid 
used. Such a corroding acid must be easily 
accessible to the entire surface of the sam- 
pte, which must be suspended, not laid, in 
the solution. Not less than 10 c.c. of the 
acid solution or less than 1 sq. cm. of area 
of the sample to be tested should be used, 
and the techniques must be standardized. 
The dimensions of the flask, time of immer- 
sion, etc., are discussed. The results are 
given in terms of grams per sq. meter, per 
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year (loss of weight) or in terms of depth 
of corrosion, i. e., mm. per annum, and 
these are applicable only to a corrosive ac- 
tion distributed over the entire surface and 
not to holes caused by acid attack, or inter- 
crystalline corrosion. Resistance to corro- 
sion, in general, gives better results than 
measurement of rate of corrosion. To re- 
duce the time factor, the dominating chem- 
ical reaction may be increased. Elevation of 
temperature and concentration, however, do 
not always give satisfactory results. Sv. 
Brennert Tekn. T. (Kemi) 69, 5-8 (1939); 
through Papier-Fabr. 37, Vol. 23-4, (Ab- 
stracts) 73, (1939). 


Cooking Tests in 
Sulphate and Sulphite 
Pulp Production 


Cubical measurement frequently leads to 
erroneous views of wood consumption since 
the volumes of various grades of a wood 
may vary widely. The samples examined were 
Finnish spruce with varying specific gravities 
and width of annual rings, in the case of 
sulphite cooks. In sulphate digestions, the 
woods used were Finnish pines. Knot wood 
was also used in the test cooks. With stand- 
ard sized chips in the laboratory digesters 
which were divided into two compartments, 
to secure parallel results, the sulphite cooks 
were carried out with liquor containing 
211 g. SOg, and 44 g. CaO per kg. dry 
wood. The total alkali contents in 3 sulphate 
cooks were 240 g., 180 g., and 150 g. per 
kg. of dry wood (using 25 per cent sul- 
phidity). The highest yields were ob- 
tained from normal wood having a 1-2 mm. 
annular ring widths. Highly lignified chips 
from knot wood gave yields that were 11-13 
per cent lower than normal. Yields of 
knot free pulp (either sulphite or sulphate) 
seem to have a fairly constant relationship 
to the bone dry weight of the wood (minor 
fluctuations were not significant). The re- 
lationship of extractives, ash, etc., and the 
type and degree of cook are discussed. 
Strength tests on pulp sheets showed slight 
variations for different qualities of the 
wood, excepting when knot wood pulp was 
examined. This was very weak. T. Wege- 
lius Finnish Paper Timber J. 1939-No. 7A, 
92-101; through CA 33, 5654 (1939). 


Holocellulose from 
Beechwood 

Modifying Ritter's methods for preparing 
holocellulose, the authors introduced chlo- 
rine gas through a wash bottle under dimin- 
ished pressure. The moist sample of wood 
shavings reacts (in an evacuated system) 
with relatively slight temperature rise, 
which is a marked improvement. The ap- 
paratus used is fully described and illus- 


trated. Schematically the steps are as fol- 
lows:—chlorination, washing with water, 
alkaline treatment, washing, chlorination, 
etc. Each chlorination period was kept con- 
stant at 30 minutes, but the total time for 
the isolation varied considerably, and a num- 
ber of chlorinations were usually required 
before the lignin content approached zero. 
Using as a total 20 g. of wood, the holo- 
cellulose content (calculated on a lignin- 
free basis) ranged from 76-77 per cent 
when NH4OH, alcoholic ethanolamine and 
Ca(OH )2 were used in the basic treatments. 
(However in these cases the residual lignin 
contents varied considerably and were re- 
spectively 4.6; 0.5, and 4.7 per cent. Using 
a 5-gram wood sample and NagCOg solu- 
tion, the lignin content was 1.5 per cent 
and the holocellulose (lignin free) was 77.6 
per cent. Repeated treatment with alkaline 
solutions gave a series of stages, in the final 
one of which the residues correspond 
to 60.7 per cent (with NHg), 58.6 per cent 
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[with Ca(OH)2} and 63.0 per cent (with 
Na2COsz solutions). The accompanying illus- 
tration shows the number of alkaline treat- 
ments of the holocellulose with Ca(OH) 2 
(graph A); NagCOg (graph B) and NH3 
(graph C), in which the number of treat- 
ments is plotted against percentage of yield. 
(C) gives a smooth curve, while (A) evi- 
dently shows marked stages, with a sharp 
drop between the fifth and sixth treatment. 
NHg was found unsuitable for studying the 
mechanics of the decomposition of holocel- 
lulose, for which however. Ca(OH) 2 seems 
eminently suitable. Evidently NaoCOg ef- 
fects the minimum degradation. The fibers 
of the holocellulose seem to cohere, as indi- 
cated by attempts at mechanical or chemical 
defibering, where the lignin content is so 
slight that its importance appears negligible. 
However here a definite hemicellulose frac- 
tion seems responsible, although just which 
portion plays this role has not been deter- 
mined up to the present. K. Storch and 
O. Miller. Papier-Fabr. 37, Tech-Wiss TI. 
213-220 (1939). 


Mercury, Iodine Derivatives 
and the Structure of Lignin 

This is, in part, the report of a re-in- 
vestigation, due to various criticisms by 
Hilpert and his co-workers. Methyl lignin 
was treated with boiling alcoholic mercuric 
acetate, adding acetic acid during the reac- 
tion, and washing the resultant products 
with CHsCOeH. On repeating the pro- 
cedure a number of times, the per cent of 
mercury in the lignin compound finally 
reached a maximum, indicating that a true 
chemical reaction had taken place and that 
the possible admixtures of simple mercury 
compounds play minor roles. The mercury 
union with lignin appears to be similar to 
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WATERBURY FELTS 


Are Made By 


H. WATERBURY & SONS CO. 


ORISKANY, NEW YORK 


J.W. HEWITT MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Neenah, Wisconsin 
Builders of 


Paper Making Rolls and Special Machinery 
Roll Grinding a Specialty 

















SWENSON 


EVAPORATORS & FILTERS for Pulp Mills 


SWENSON EVAPORATOR COMPANY 
15653 Lathrop Avenue 
Harvey (Chicago Suburb), lil. 








Oo Glazed Tile TANKS 


As permanent as reinforced concrete—and cost less. 
First tanks built show no deterioration today and are as 
*% clean as when first erected. 


Manufacturers of wood tanks for 60 years. 
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2 KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO 
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GARLOCK 90 


Waterproof Hydraulic 
Flax Packing 





N diving, as in any sport, you can always 
“spot” the champion . . . the one. who 
stands out from the rest. It’s the same with 
packings. Among packings made for hy- 
draulic service Gartock 90 Waterproof 
Hydraulic Flax Packing is the one of cham- 
pionship calibre. Manufactured. from long- 
est-fibre flax, thoroughly impregnated with 
a special waterproof lubricant, GARLOcK 90 
is recommended for rams, accumulators, 
hydraulic pumps, elevator plungers and 
other heavy-duty hy- 
draulic jobs. 


Tue GaRLOCK 
Packinc Company 
Patmyra, N. Y. 


In Canada: The Garlock Pack- 
ing Company of Canada Ltd. 
Montreal, Que. 





GARLOCK 90—Coil 
GARLOCK 92—Spiral 
GARLOCK 99—Ring 








Call for NAYLOR 
Vibration-Proof PIPE 


Light-weight pipe for economy— 
absolutely! But make sure that 
your pipe lines are vibration- 
proof. Naylor is the only light- 
weight pipe that gives positive 
protection against line jitters. Its 
exclusive Lockseam Spiralweld 
structure acts as a continuous 
expansion joint that absorbs vi- 
bration and shock loads—pro- 
vides greater flexibility, safety and 
performance economy. 


Sizes from 4" to 30" in diam- 
eter with all type fittings and 
connections. Complete ile 
tion service. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 37 
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PIPE COMPANY 


) A 72nd 
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HICAGO ITLLINOTIS 














that obtained under comparable conditions 
with vanillin and homoveratrole. This is 
shown by converting the respective mercury 
compounds into iodine compounds by treat- 
ment with iodine-potassium iodide solu- 
tions. These iodine compounds are ex- 
tremely stable, indicating a substitution on 
the aromatic nucleus; indirect evidence that 
the mercury derivatives are true compounds. 

The authors give detailed accounts of 
how these mercury derivatives of lignin 
were prepared. They compare them to the 
corresponding vanillin and homoveretrole 
derivatives with respect to per cent Hg, to 
their reactvity with 5 per cent HCl, and to 
their conversion to the iodine compounds. 
Other experiments are described, all of 
which give further evidence of the aromatic 
nuclei in lignin. It is clear that on mercu- 
ration, a hydrogen atom in spruce methyl 
lignin is replaced by the residue—Hg-OOC- 
CHg (giving a compound containing 43 
per cent Hg for methyl lignin, and 40 per 
cent iodine when this mercury is replaced). 
By distilling spruce lignin, originally iso- 
lated by cuprammonium hydroxide (cuprox- 
amine lignin) with 28 percent H2SO«, 
3.2 per cent formaldehyde is obtained. 

The spruce wood from which this lignin 
was obtained, yielded 0.9 per cent formal- 
dehyde, which checks the figure for lignin. 
However, this alone is no evidence that the 
methylene dioxide residue is present in the 
lignin nucleus. A reaction has been de- 
vised which shows definitely the methylene- 
dioxide group (as in piperonyl) is actually 
present. Compounds which contain it, 
when heated with aniline and aniline hydro- 
chloride give acridan with the loss of one 
molecule of ammonia. Cinnamic alcohol 
and related compounds, which have no 
methylene dioxide group, do not yield this. 
Commercially prepared lignin, which has 
lost formaldehyde during its formation, also 
fails to give it. However, other lignin prep- 
arations (cuproxamine lignin) give rise 
to acridan. However, when this lignin is 
suspended in liquid NHg at minus 50 deg., 
and subsequently treated with metallic 
potassium, the resultant product no longer 
gives the formaldehyde reaction. Similar 
treatment of piperonyl-like residues are 
present in cautiously isolated lignin. Karl 
Freudenberg and Hans Miiller. Ber 71 B, 
2500-4 (1938); C. A. 33, 1492 (1939); 
also Freudenberg. Papier-Fabr. 37 (Tech- 
Wiss Tl.) 28-9 (1939). 


Yield and Quality of 
Bleached Pulps 


This is a discussion by two men following 
a report by Hagglund. F. Loschbrandt, who 
is an expert in bleaching sulphate pulps, 
states that each pulp examined by him 
showed a decided optimum in chlorination. 
Slight overchlorination has little effect on 
the properties of the stock, since the first 
excess of chlorine causes further reactions 
with by-products already formed by the 
bleach. Past a certain point, however, the 
excess chlorine attacks the pulp, and the 
danger spot in the sulphite bleaching 
process is the treatment with alkali. 

Of the two factors time and temperature 
of bleaching, the latter is the more impor- 
tant. It is essential that there is sufficient 
alkali present during alkaline treatment 
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(2-2.5g NaOH per 100g dry fiber). Alter. 
ing the bleaching process beyond that prac- 
ticed today gave diminished yields or at least 
no improved ones. The greatest diminution 
in yield occurs during the alkaline treat- 
ment, especially when the temperature is 
increased, (specific conditions are not 
given). The two stage bleach suggested by 
Hiagglund, when put into practice appears 
to be rather sparing in its action. K. av. 
Schulten discussing the bleaching operation, 
states that the so-called Bergmann number 
for calculating the required Cl consumption 
gives Cl values which were too high in 
pulps examined by him, especially when the 
total amount of chlorine used in chlorination 
and hypochlorite bleach is kept in the right 
ratio. He found certain exceptions in the 
case of hard sulphate pulps. He also found 
that chlorination of a pulp caused no 
appreciable removal of chlorolignin, which 
in his opinion renders a multiple stage 
chlorination useless. In bleaching pine sul- 
phate, when the chlorine content of hypo- 
chlorite bleach is increased with increasing 
(initial) hardness of pulp, there is a tend- 
ency towards loss of tensile strength and also 
of yield. 

In practice, every pulp could be bleached 
to a satisfactory degree of whiteness without 
loss in tearing or bursting strength, pro- 
vided the chlorine content of the hypo- 
chlorite bleach was so regulated that it did 
not exceed 1-2 per cent chlorine per weight 
of fiber, while the remaining chlorine was 
used in direct chlorination. The hypochlo- 
rite bleach effects the reduction of alpha 
cellulose content markedly. A chlorinated, 
unbleached pulp pretreated with alkali, with 
an alpha cellulose content of 96 per cent, 
had this content reduced to 91-2 per cent 
by bleaching at 6 per cent stock density, 
and 35 deg. C. with hypochlorite corre- 
sponding to 3 per cent Cl (per weight .of 
pulp). Frequently other sulphate pulps 
were shown to lose 4-5 per cent of their 
alpha cellulose by hypochlorite bleaching. 
Papp.—travaru—tidskr. Finland 20, 668-72 
(1938) through Papier-Fabr. 27, (abs) 
34-5 (1939). 


Acid-resistant Alloys in 
Sulphite Pulping 


The resistance to corrosion of about 60 
alloys of copper, lead, tin, aluminum, anti- 
mony, and cast iron, as well as steels was 
tested in the laboratory under sulphite pulp- 
ing conditions. Those most easily attacked 
were the non-ferrous alloys. The increase 
of chromium in iron alloys also increases 
the resistance to corrosion. The effects of 
composition and the thermal treatment of 
alloys on the resulting resistance to acid are 
discussed. V. V. Andreeva and N. K. Gri- 
goreva. Bunazhnaya Prom. 16. No. 10, 28- 
34 (1938) through C. A. 33, 5653 (1939). 


Cellulose in Wood Bark 


Using Kirschner and Hoffer’s nitric acid 
method, the authors isolated cellulose from 
the bast fibers and the bark of aspen and 
birch. In general the yield was about 25 
per cent, of which 10 per cent was xylan 
and 90 per cent cellulose. V. I. Sharkov, 
Muromtseva, V. N. Kalninea and Shchego- 
likhina. J. Applied Chem. (U.S. S. R.) 11, 
1659-64 (1938); cf C. A. 33, 5651 (1939). 





























HARDY S. FERGUSON & COMPANY 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
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REBUILT AC MOTORS -3 PHASE -60 CYCLE 
450 HP G. E. squirrel i —_ 720 RPM, 2200/440 volts, type IK. 
315 =e = synchronous 600 RPM, “4000 oy 40 volts, type ATI. 
E. slip ring meter, mit) RPM, 4000/2200 volts, type MT. 
t. new slip ring motors, 360 RPM, 440/220 volts, type CW. (2) 
G. E. ‘squirrel cage motor, 1800 RPM, 2200 volts, type KT559. 
P Westinghouse s 


8 , 360 ts, TRC. 
fest. 8 D ring ‘meter, ore, 120 RPM, 440/2 220 volts, type CW. (2) 
Send For New Illustrated Stock List 


CHICAGO ELECTRIC CO. 1324 W. 22nd St., Chicago, III. 








VEST POCKET POWER PLANTS 


Small space occupied, be capacity, low over-all operating costs, high and 
extreme ciencies, reliability, low initial investment. 

Complete power ts to meet any operating conditions of Pulp and 
Paper mills or other Industrial service. g and Construction. 


Kner tte Services Always Guaranteed. 


FERGUSON ENGINEERS 
Power Specialists 
Monadnock Bidg., Chicago 








GLENS FALLS 
MACHINE WORKS, 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Rogers and Special 
Wet Machines 


. 
Standard Wet Machines 
e 
Glens Falls Rolling Action 


Flat Screen 


+ 
The A. D. Wood Saveall, 
Thickener, Washer and Water Screen 


Glens Falls Decker and Decker Washer 


Glens Falls Rotary Sulphur Burner 


Pulp Grinders, Three or Four Pocket 


Write for descriptive literature 
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THESE COLLAPSIBLE WINDER SHAFTS 
ARE MILLED OUT OF... 


SOLID STEEL 


Shown here in both expanded and con- 
tracted positions, Murray Collapsible Winder 
Shafts are easily inserted or removed from 
the rolls—no sticking or breaking of shafts. 
Designed to operate freely, they are accu- 
rately machined for smoothness and ease of 
operation . . . will stand abuse and give 
maximum service . . . made to individual 

er machine specifications, to meet indi- 

idual conditions and in all diameters for 
am size and width of roll desired. Send us 
your specifications for quotations. 


Made for 
over 20 years 


Write for de- 
seriptive folder on 
any Murray Pa- 
per Mill, Pulp 








WAUSAU ~ WISCONSIN. 
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NASH VACUUM PUMPS HAVE ONE MOVING PART 


Operating advantages made possible by the Nash 
principle, and present in no other type of vacuum 
pump, permit a new level of operating economy. 
Nash Vacuum Pumps have but one moving part, 
a rotor cast in one piece, and revolving without 
metallic contact. There are no valves, no pistons 
or sliding vanes, no internal parts requiring wear 
adjustment or lubrication. 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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OAM 


A full line of foam killers de- 
signed to cope with almost 
any foam trouble is now of- 
fered by Nopco, specialists 
in solving foam problems. 


Each product is the result of 
25 years association with the 
paper industry — laboratory 
research and practical mill 
experience. 


When foam problems 


arise—consult us 





National Oil Products Co. 


Harrison, New Jersey 
Boston © Chicago 
Cedartown, Ga. ® San Francisco 
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New Catalogues and Publications 





D. M. Bare Paper Co., Roaring Spring, 
Pa.—This company is announcing the 
publication of a new book entitled “The 
‘Book’ of Progress 1939,” which not only 
chronicles the history and development 
of the company, but which also contains 
descriptions and samples of the com- 
pany’s book paper. The book has been 
splendidly laid out, is interestingly writ- 
ten and contains much of value to those 
interested in the general history of book 
papermaking. The book, plastic-bound in 
stiff cover of blue and white, commemo- 
rates the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the company. It was pre- 
pared for the D. M. Paper Company by its 
advertising agency, Albert Frank-Guen- 
ther Law, Inc. 


Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
—A 52-page technical booklet entitled 
“Water Pipe Sizes” has been issued lately 
by this company. The booklet, which is 
a revised issue, contains, in addition to 
rules and tables for determining pipe 
sizes, water supply formulae and numer- 
ous tables showing the flow of water in 
copper water tubes. Considerable space 
is devoted to technical information on 
the various brass pipe alloys and copper 
water tubing and their application for 
heating, plumbing, industrial piping, etc. 


Burt Manufacturing Co., Akron, Ohio— 
A new folder which explains the con- 
struction of the company’s Monvent con- 
tinuous ridge ventilator has been released 
recently by this concern. Detailed writ- 
ten matter, in addition to construction 
drawings and a capacity table, are in- 
cluded. 


De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, 
N. J.—The varied and numerous applica- 
tions of worm gears in transmitting pow- 
er from electric motors, water turbines, 
internal combustion engines, etc., to slow 
and moderate speed machinery, are shown 
in a new publication (E-1175) recently 
issued by this company. The 15-page re- 
lease is replete with photographs and 
contains interesting written material rela- 
tive to the design and manufacture of 
the worm gears. 


Gruendler Crusher and Pulverizer Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.—An interesting bulletin 
describing this company's equipment for 
the pulp and paper and allied industries 
has been issued lately by this firm. In- 
cluded in the release are descriptions, 
written and graphic, of the company’s 
turbo pulp refiner, wood hog and shred- 
der, and straw and waste paper shredder. 
Also included are illustrations of, and 
brief written material on, the Gruendler 
line of coal handling equipment and the 
company’s salt cake and knot shredder. 
Specifications are included in the bulletin 
(No. 600). 


McLeod & Henry Co., Inc., Troy, N. Y.— 
A new bulletin on this company’s silicon 
earbide, fire clay and high alumina re- 
fractories has been put out recently by 
this concern. The 1l-page release con- 
tains photographs and clearly-written 
material explaining the characteristics 
and general uses of the products. 


Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
—Modern methods and materials for 
effectively handling the many cleaning 
operations connected with the production 
of uniform quality paper are concisely 
presented in a new 20-page booklet re- 
cently issued by this company. A handy 
reference manual, the booklet discusses 
such operations as removal of slime from 
pipelines, screen plates, head boxes, etc.; 
washing felts safely on or off; cleaning 
save-alls and suction boxes, and other 
cleaning operations peculiar to paper 
mills. 


Permutit Co., New York, N. Y.—A new 
bulletin (No. 2225) on Permutit pressure 
filters has just been printed and is ready 
for circulation. The bulletin contains 
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much interesting data and many photo- 
graphs of both installation and construc- 
tion. There is, in addition, considerable 
space devoted to complete specifications 
as to capacity, dimensions, length and 
weight of the filters. The control aspect 
is also brought out clearly. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
Ill.—A 12-page booklet on the company’s 
new Mosley Mill in which, it is brought 
out, dry materials pulverize themselves 
by attrition as a powerful current of air 
Sweeps them around the grinding cham- 
ber, has just been put out by this com- 
pany. There are many diagrams and pho- 
tographs included in the booklet which 
make for a clearer understanding of the 
construction and usages of the product. 


Whiting Corp., Harvey, Ill—An ex- 
tremely interesting and worthwhile book- 
let entitled “How To Write a Traveling 
Crane Specification,” has been issued late- 
ly by this company. The booklet has been 
written to aid the crane buyer analyze his 
specific plant requirements so that he may 
be able to specify a crane that will ex- 
actly fit his individual needs. The book- 
let covers such points as service require- 
ments, factors to be considered and sam- 
ple specifications. This publication would 
be a valuable addition to any industrial 
library. 


BOOKS 

Directory of Paper Makers of Great 
Britain & Ireland (1939)—-Marchant Sing- 
er & Co., 15 Nicholas Lane, London, Eng- 
land, E. C. 4, has issued the 1939 edition 
of the Directory of Paper Makers of Great 
Britain & Ireland. This directory has 
been published annually since 1877. The 
present edition, according to the pub- 
lisher, has been revised in all of its 
various sections. It is a volume of 
approximately 300 pages of pertinent in- 
formation pertaining to the paper indus- 
try of the territory included by its title. 
The book is priced at 5/9 per copy, post- 
age paid, when mailed abroad. 


Let Them Live—A dramatic history of 
safety is portrayed in this book now ob- 
tainable from the National Safety Coun- 
cil. The book, written by Stewart H. Hol- 
brook, sketches the development of the 
safety idea from the early days of the 
nineteenth century to the present. Pic- 
turesque expression is used to show that 
accidents do not happen but are caused. 
The book is swift-moving, and has many 
vivid accounts of events connected with 
safety. It may be obtained direct from 
the National Safety Council, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, for $1.00. 


The Finnish Timber and Paper Calen- 
dar (1939/1940)—After an interval of 
about two years the publishers of “The 
Finnish Timber and Paper Calendar” 
have issued a new edition, the seventh in 
succession, of the directory. The new 
edition has been edited by Onni O. Ojala, 
editor of the Finnish Paper and Timber 
Journal, in collaboration with other ex- 
perts of the trade. It is divided into a 
number of sections, among which is a 
paper and wood pulp section that treats 
briefly of the history of the industry, 
presents export data of the trade, sup- 
plies pertinent information on the several 
trade associations and furnishes data on 
each of the various pulp and paper mills. 
There also is a list of Finnish paper and 
pulp mills arranged according to their 
principal products; a section giving in- 
formation on Finland (her forests, eco- 
nomic conditions, banks, railways, etc.,) 
together with data on the organizations 
of the woodworking industries, a sawmill 
section and a section containing various 
contract forms. Other related data like- 
wise is included. The directory, obtain- 
able from The Finnish Timber and Paper 
Calendar, Alexandersgaten 36, Helsing- 
fors, is priced at 12 s. a copy, postpaid. 
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VACATION DAYS 


TENAX FELTS need No Rest—No Time Off! These efficient 
helpers run day and night over long periods of continuous service— 
giving satisfaction in every respect and producing paper that fully 


satisfies the customers all along the line. 


**Won-Users Are The Losers”’ 


LOCKPORT FELT COMPANY 
Newfane, N. Y¥. — U.S.A. 











TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 





Knotters — Pulp Screens — Float Valves — Consistency Regulators 
—Weight Regulators—Color and Alum Meters—Metering Systems 








ORTIS 


CENTRIFUGAL PuMPS 


write for intereouny ane useiul bulletin on oe Clogging Pumps for 
handling pulp, and centrifugal pumps for other mill processes and NY. 


MORRIS MACHINE WORKS, Baldwinsville, N. 




























“READY 
vaEsseD” = MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 


1 

THE MOST y 
ECONOMICAL tie top 

FILLING THAT RITE FOR 
aE BE PUT INSTRUCT ON 

MORTISE 
WHEEL f Waicw ‘8 
eady Henk 
Dressed 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. 

















POOLE 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 


All Metal 
Forged Steel 
No Welded 

Parts 
* 

Oil Tight 
Free End Hoat 
Dust Proof 
Fully Lubricated 





Send for a copy of our 
Flexible Coupling Handbook 


POOLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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CURRENT MARKET QUOTATIONS 


RAGS (Domestic) 0 per cur. { i i Bonds (Sulphite)— 
f.0.b. xP York City Ligh Lt ie Solid, drums, ewt ‘ oe 
NEW RAGS __sperewt. 


Bleached (25 Ib. up, 
Unbleach (25 Ib. up) 


Greaseproof— 
Bleach. (25 Ib. up) 
Unbleach. (25 Ib. up) 
Sulphur (crude)— 


(mine) bulk, long ton : . GeO 


Talo— 
Dom. 100 Ib. bags (mine) 
Shirt Cuttings— f. o. b. New York City 
New White No. 1.......... 6. Shavings— 
= 47 White Envp. Cu 
Bilesias No bey ty tings 
Ord. Soft White No. 
Soft White, Extra 


RAGS (Domestic) 
f.o. b. New York City 


$3 BR 


Nae ib. to M . 4l- 


Ni full crepe and emb'sed 
(124 bb. to M shts.) peres. .4334- 


35 
-25 
-70 
1.30 
50 
40 


BN 


RAGS Foreign -0. i No. 1 Dom. & Can. 
ae ie te ty (f. 0. b. mill) 


NEW RAGS 


40.00 to 42.50 
pound........ .0350 to .0375 





— 
10.50 to 11.00 


RAGS (Foreign) Argentine, Ib. eoe++ 10.50 to 11.00 
ex dock New York City 


OLD RAGS 


3 
2 


Chlorine— 
Tank cars (wks) cwt. 
silicin) Ib. 


ior 
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frit 
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2 
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ROPE and BAGGING 
f. 0. b. and ex dock New York City 
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